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In Our Opinion 











SUMMER HARVEST 

Nicholas Ignatieff, warden of Hart 
House, University of Toronto, died 
suddenly on March 28. On the 
previous day he had addressed the 
members of Hart House committees 
at their annual dinner. There seems 
now to have been something pro- 
phetic in the fact that he took that 
occasion to make much more than a 
perfunctory review of the year’s 
activities; instead he assessed the 
activities of the House (which is the 
social, cultural and athletic center 
for the men of the University) in 
relation to the important issues of 
our day. 

He confessed that he had often been 
saddened and disillusioned by the 
speeches he had been forced to listen 
to during the five years of his 
wardenship, including his own. “I 
have often thought,” he said, “my 
generation and the one preceding me 
have their nerve to pontificate to 
these students as if we know most of 
the answers, are proud of our 
achievements, traditions, and _insti- 
tutions and exhort them to carry on 
as we have done in the past, to 
assure for ourselves and mankind a 
noble future. What inexcusable ar- 
rogance! Are we not the generation 
who have fought two world wars to 
save democracy and are now telling 
you that a third and more terrible 
war is almost inevitable; are we 


not the generation which has failed 
to solve a single great issue and is 
moving from one disaster to another 
in a fog of utter confusion? And yet 
we appear proud and sanctimonious 
in our superior wisdom!” 

Is this a valid charge: that the 
leaders of our nation, who belong to 
Mr. Ignatieff’s generation or older, 
are “proud”, “sanctimonious ’’, “arro- 
gant’? In reading and listening to 
the exhortations and deliberations 
which filled the hours spent by many 
people during the summer months in 
conferences and conventions, some 
of which we reproduce in this issue 
for the benefit of those who couldn’t 
be there, we receive the opposite im- 
pression: that thoughtful people are 
profoundly troubled and dissatisfied, 
and that the prevailing mood is one 
of searching self-criticism. 

Education has been under heavy 
fire from all directions. Dr. Hut- 
chins, in his Marfleet Lectures, was 
scathing in his indictment of the 
state of education in the United States 
and any inclination on the part of 
his Canadian audience to take 
pharisaical comfort from his remarks 
was promptly dispelled by Dean 
Wright in his expression of thanks: 
“Canadians are sometimes prone to 
adopt a smug and complacent atti- 
tude, when criticisms of their Ameri- 
can neighbor are made, without 
realizing that they themselves are 











frequently a mere reflection—some- 
times pale and frequently distorted— 
of the very things which they like to 
hear criticized in the United States. 
. . . In discussing American educa- 
tion, Mr. Hutchins has admirably 
carried out the purpose of the Mar- 
fleet Lectures if, and only if, we who 
have heard him have the courage and 
will to re-direct and apply the search- 
ing analysis which he has made of 
the United States to Canada. | sug- 
gest, Mr. President, that his remarks 
be published and circulated widely in 
this country, and I express the hope 
that they would be received, not so 
much as a criticism of things foreign 
to us, but of practices all too preva- 
lent in this country which few of us 
will recognize or admit.” 

Dr. Neatby was surely not smug 
when she told university women that 
there is “increasing doubt among 
university teachers, and teachers in 
other institutions, whether we 
really doing what we want to do. 
There is some doubt about whether 
we even want the right things. When 
you are in the educational machine 
you feel like a very small wheel in- 
deed.” 

The president of the Canadian 
Library Association was far from 
complacent when she said, “We still 
have too few librarians taking too 
few books to too few people and too 
few readers are using the books 
available.” 

The mood of introspection and 
soul-searching which is tormenting 
leaders in educational also 
prevails among those who ponder the 
international scene. The statement 
that the West is losing the cold war, 
especially in the East, is made so fre- 
quently that we have quite ceased 


are 


circles 


to debate it. We probably would not 
recognize a success on the propa- 
ganda front if we made one. Two 
kinds of reasons are advanced for our 


defeat: the failure of the West to 
provide the means whereby the 
peoples of the East may be fed, 
housed, healed, educated and left 
alone to work out their own salva- 
tion; the failure of the West to find 
a philosophical basis for the democ- 
racy which we believe to be the best 
way of life, which can be presented 
with the unanimity and conviction 
with which the communists present 
Marxism. 

The Canadian Institute of Public 
Affairs at Couchiching considered 
both these failures. There was no 
question that the people there want 
Canada to do more in the way of aid 
to underdeveloped countries than 
they are now doing even if it means 
higher taxes. But they did not agree 
with the Minister of Finance that one 
hundred dollars for direct defence to 
one dollar for technical and economic 
aid is a proper ratio of expenditure. 
No wonder they didn’t—after listen- 
ing to the brilliant and eloquent ad- 
dresses of Mr. Stringfellow Barr of 
the United States and Mr. Hugh 
Keenleyside, Canadian, of the United 
Nations. 

Here again there was no trace of 
sanctimoniousness. Mr. Barr was 
very hard on his country, whose 
foreign policy he termed futile, whose 
present behavior he compared to 
that of a rabbit in a funk! (Like Mr. 
Hutchins, Mr. Barr is sometimes 
carried away by his facility in turn- 
ing a phrase.) We were glad to have 
Mr. Keenleyside assert that “however 
violent the internal conflicts through 
which they pass, the American 

















people in the end almost invariably 
do the right thing.” But Mr. Keenley- 
side also pointed out that “in the 
end” must be very soon. “The world 
is moving too fast. . . . If the majority 
of people now living in misery, drift 
or run after the false prophets who 
are working hard to win their 
allegiance, it will be because we have 
failed to work as hard for the 
principles in which we say we 
believe.” 

What are those principles? It is 
on this question that the searching is 
most painful and the answer least 
clear. Sir Richard Livingstone, in 
his lectures given at Queen’s Uni- 
versity in 1950, stated that we need 
“to recover a philosophy of life 
within which liberty and reason can 
operate freely yet safely.” We believe 


that need to be deep, fundamental, 
and persistent, in spite of, perhaps 
because of, our superficial successes 
in technological fields. People want 
to know why as well as how. Dr. 
Long’s essay is a sincere attempt to 
state such a philosophy. His humanist 
position will certainly not be accept- 
able to many. But his clear state- 
ment of it may help others to clarify 
their own positions. We are not 
a learned journal of philosophy but 
we want, at least now and then, to be 
a “philosophical” journal. 

What harvest has the summer 
brought—even more important to 
Canada perhaps than the bumper 
wheat crop? A harvest of thought 
and experience which should feed our 
minds as the bread nourishes our 
bodies. 


FIELD NATURALISTS 


The fields, for naturalists, are full 
of leaves fine-hairy, smooth, or rough, 
lance-shaped or ovate, thin or tough, 
basal, alternate, opposite, 

toothless or toothed. 


In woods the birds dart in and out 
with flash of tails mottled or banded, 
forked or pointed, square or rounded, 
longish or short, dark or pale, 

and sometimes rufous. 


“ Sun is warm on head and shoulders. 
Air is sweet with flower and song. 

The naturalist, short or tall, stands long 
over his book while, on the side, 

the heaven he came to find seeps in. 


VIOLET ANDERSON 








FREE FLOW FOR CULTURE 

Last May the Unesco Agreement 
on the Importation of Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Materials be- 
came effective when it was ratified by 
the tenth country, Sweden. Other 
countries have signed but not vet rati- 
fied. Canada has not even signed, and, 
according to a statement made in the 
House by Mr. Pearson, in response to 
a question by Mr. Coldwell, has no 
intention of doing so because “it 
would be difficult to justify the com- 
plete removal of our tariffs at a time 
when other countries were retaining 
their own special forms of protection 
which would not have been touched 
by this treaty.” 

The reasoning of the Government 
in this matter seems to us to be based 
on two false assumptions: first, that, 
in our external relations we should 
always be able to “justify” ourselves 
on grounds of self-interest; and 
second, that it is to the advantage of 
Canada not to allow free entry of 
educational, cultural 
materials because the export of such 
things from Canada is hindered by 
the currency controls and import re- 
strictions in so-called soft currency 
countries. The special forms of pro- 
tection to which Mr. Pearson referred 
seem to be largely due, not to willful 
obstruction, but to genuine difficulties 
in obtaining currency for the import 


scientific and 


of basic necessities. 

There may be some manufacturers 
or producers of the kinds of materials 
in question who would have to make 
extra efforts to meet the competition 
of the goods admitted free, but sure- 
ly their number is a small fraction 
of the number of ordinary Canadian 
citizens who would benefit from the 


elimination of customs duties (and 


the attendant irritation and loss of 
time) on printed matter, works of art, 
musical scores, and, when consigned 
to recognized educational or cultural 
institutions, educational films, news- 
reels, sound recordings and scientific 
equipment. Customs barriers to the 
importation of books and films have 
long been a thorn in the flesh to 
librarians and educators. 


But the first false assumption is 
even more fundamental and more 
serious. Canada has been outstand- 
ing in her protestations of belief in 
the principles of the United Nations 
and other organs of international co- 
operation. Cooperation is not likely 
to be achieved in any sphere of inter- 
national life if every nation is 
governed by as narrow an interpre- 
tation of justification as is implicit in 
Mr. Pearson’s statement. Surely the 
free flow of information and ideas is 
more important to Canada in the long 
run than a few dollars of trade one 
way or another. And generous ges- 
tures would at least add resonance 
to fine words. 

Recently, a Universal Copyright 
Convention was signed in Geneva by 
representatives of thirty-five nations, 
of which Canada was one. This Con- 
vention provides that each contracting 
country give to foreign worksthe same 
protection it gives to works of its own 
nationals for a term of no less than 
the life of the author and twenty-five 
years after his death. It will not be- 
come effective until three months after 
its ratification by twelve states. Will 
Canada be one of the twelve? Since 
Canada signed, presumably the Gov- 
ernment’s experts in copyright find 
the Convention acceptable. We hope 
parliament will ratify and also de- 
mand a look at the Agreement. 





What Kind of Education? 


by Robert M. Hutehins 


lhe following paragraphs are taken from the Marjleet lectures delivered 


by Dr. Hutchins, who is 
merly Chancellor of the 
Toronto last 
{merica”. 

Pamphlet Series. 


asserted. have not 


I HAVE but 

proved, that the basic education 
in a industrial. scientific 
democracy should be liberal educa- 
that should be 
open to all the citizens, and that it 
should be them all their 
lives.” It is now time for me to offer 


such evidence as I can in support of 


modern. 


tion. this education 


open to 


these assertions. 


Liberal education consists of train- 
ing in the liberal arts and of under- 
standing the leading ideas that have 
animated mankind. It aims to help the 
human being learn to think for him- 
self, to develop his highest human 
powers. As I have said, it has never 
been denied that this education was 
the best for the best. It must still be 
the best for the best unless modern 
times. industry. science, and democ- 
racy have made it irrelevant. We have 
seen from looking at the example of 
the United States that the social, po- 
litical, and economic changes that 
have occurred have not required that 
liberal education be abandoned. How 
could they? It is still 
try to be human: 


necessary to 
in fact it is more 


* Italics are mine. Ed. 


{ssociate Director of the Ford Foundation, for- 
University 
March, entitled, “Some Questions About Education in North 

They have been published in the University of Toronto Press 


of Chicago, at the University of 


necessary, as well as more difficult, 
than ever. 

Liberal education was the educa- 
tion of rulers. It was the education of 
those who had leisure. Democracy and 
industry, far from making liberal 
make it indis- 
pensable and possible for all the 


people. Democracy makes every man 


education irrelevant. 


a ruler, for the heart of democracy is 
universal suffrage. If liberal educa- 
tion is the education that rulers ought 
to have, and this | say has never been 


denied. then every ruler, that is every 
citizen. should have a liberal educa- 


tion. If industry is to give everybody 
leisure. and if leisure, as history sug- 
vests. tends to be degrading and dan- 
gerous unless it is intelligently used, 
then everybody should have the edu- 
cation that fits him to use his leisure 
intelligently. that is, liberal education. 
If leisure makes liberal education 
possible, and if industry is to give 
everybody leisure, then industry 
makes liberal education possible for 
everybody. 

In most countries. even those in 
which the education of adults is most 
highly developed, such education is 
thought of as compensatory; it makes 





up for the deficiencies in the formal 
schooling of the individual. Where 
formal schooling is vocational, adult 
education is vocational, too. Where 
schooling is liberal, as it has largely 
been in the United Kingdom and 
Scandinavia, adult education is lib- 
eral; for it is thought unjust and un- 
desirable that those who because of 
the accidents of youth could not com- 
plete the formal schooling that the 
average citizen obtained in childhood 
and youth, should remain without it 
all their lives. 

But this surely is too limited a 
view of the education of adults. That 
education should be liberal, and it 
should be interminable. We are led 
to this conclusion by looking at the 
nature of man and the nature of 
knowledge. The man who stops learn- 
ing is as good as dead, and the con- 
ditions of modern industrial society, 
which put little strain on a man’s in- 
telligence in the conduct of his work, 
place a premium on the premature 
cessation of thought. It is impossible 
to say that a man can develop his 
highest powers once and for all in 
youth. He has to keep on using them. 
| am not suggesting that he must go 
to school all his life. But | am pro- 
posing that he should learn all his 
life; and | think he will find that in- 
formal with others who 
have the same purpose in view will 
help him and them to achieve it. 


association 


The things that we need most to 
understand are least intelligible to us 
in childhood and youth. Aristotle’s 
warning against letting yeung men 


listen to lectures on moral philosophy 


still holds good. It rests on the axiom 
that subjects that cannot be under- 
stood without experience should not 
be taught to those who are without 


experience. I do not depreciate the 


value of an introduction in childhood 
and youth to subjects that cannot be 
understood without experience. But 
an introduction is no good unless it 
is followed by something. To read a 
great play in childhood or youth and 
never read it again is never to under- 
stand it. 

The educational program of a 
modern, industrial, scientific democ- 
racy should, therefore, be liberal edu- 
cation for all the people all their 
lives. 

Can liberal education for all the 
people all their lives be instituted any- 
where? Since such a program has 
never been tried anywhere, | cannot 
appeal to any historical example. At 
a time when only the few were gov- 
ernors and only the few had leisure, 
liberal education 
of the few. 
thing else. I hope I have shown that 
the experience of the United States 


was the education 
It has never been any- 


does not prove that liberal education 
for all is impossible. I cannot refer 
to any experience to show that it is 
possible. I am sure that it is difficult. 

When I urge you to struggle toward 
liberal education for all, | am 
suggesting that all the people must 
become great philosophers, historians, 


not 


scientists, or artists. | am saying that 
they should know how to read, write. 
and figure and that they should under- 


the 


torians. scientists. and artists. 


stand philosophers, _ his- 


This 


does not seem to me an unattainable 


great 


goal. If it is, unless some better kind 
of liberal education can be invented 
than the one that I have described, 
then we shall be forced to abandon 
universal suffrage; for I do not be- 
lieve that men can solve the prob- 
lems raised by their own aggregation 
unless they can learn to think for 





themselves about the fundamental 
issues of human life and organized 
society. If anybody knows a better 
way of helping them learn to think for 
themselves about these issues, | hope 
he will present it. It seems to me that 
we must agree at least on this: the 
alternatives are democracy, with lib- 
eral education for all, and aristocracy, 
with liberal education for the few. 
Men are different. They are also 
the same. And at least in the present 
state of civilization the respects in 
which they are the same are more 
important than those in which they 
are different. Politics, the architec- 
tonic science, teaches us that we are 
remorselessly headed toward the uni- 
fication of the world. The only ques- 
tion is whether that unification will be 
achieved by conquest or consent. The 
most pressing task of men everywhere 
is to see to it that this consummation 
is achieved by consent. And this can 
be done only by the unremitting effort 
to move toward world community and 
world organization. The liberal arts 
The 


great productions of the human mind 


are the arts of communication. 


SHAKESPEARE ON TOUR 


School Ontario are 
fortunate in having the opportunity 
to see Shakespeare presented by a 
professional company of high stand- 
ards. The Earle Grey Players Shake- 
speare Festival Company is this year 
taking “Julius Caesar” on tour to 
many schools in the province. This is 
the fourth year the Players have taken 
a play on tour and the demand and 
enthusiasm have increased each year. 
The Players. although recommended 
by the provincial Department of Edu- 
cation and the Toronto Board, receive 


children in 


are the common heritage of all man- 
kind. They supply the framework 
through which we understand one 
another and without which all factual 
data and area studies and exchanges 
of persons among countries are trivial 
and futile. 


Now, if ever, we need an education 
that is designed to bring out our 
common humanity rather than to in- 
dulge our individuality. Our indi- 
vidual differences mean that our in- 
dividual development must vary. If 
we all struggle to make the most of 
our individual human powers, the 
results will be different, because our 
powers differ. But the difference is 
one of degree, and not of kind. In 
a modern, industrial, scientific de- 
mocracy every man has the responsi- 
bility of a ruler and every man has 
the leisure to make the most of him- 
self. What the industrial, 
scientific democracy requires is wis- 
dom. The aim of liberal education is 
wisdom. Every man has the duty 
and every man must have the chance 
to become as wise as he can. 


modern, 


no grant or financial aid with the 
production; the schools visited supply 
the tickets, 
graphed programs, etc. 


auditorium. mimeo- 


Parents who are envious of this 
opportunity provided their children 
might imitate the Home and School 
Association in one community which 
organized a ticket selling campaign 
among its members coincident with 
the school sale of tickets to students. 
There was no distinction in enthusi- 
asm between adult and youthful sec- 
tions of the audience. 





The Couchiching Conference: 
1952 Edition 


by Gower Markle 


Educational Director, United Steelworkers of 


L AST SUMMER the CBC presented 
the Canadian Institute of Public 
Affairs, which had already proved 
its value to a fairly wide circle of 
enthusiasts, as a adult 


writer is 


nation-wide 
project. This 
partial both to the effectiveness of the 
CBC and to the significance of the 
C.1.P.A. 


cation. 


education 


as a medium for adult edu- 
The union of the two pre- 
sented a combination which proved 
most effective. 

The radio aspect of the project and 
its appeal to listeners have a broader 
significance than any consideration of 
the on-the-spot participants: these lat- 
ter must recognize themselves as part 
of the hig show. But the success of 


the radio program depends directly 
on what happens at the Institute. 


Though this writer has some apprecia- 
tion of these wider aspects, his ex- 
perience with this Institute was on- 
the-spot. A criticism from a listener 
is needed to balance the picture. 
Geneva Park. the traditional loca- 
tion of the Institute. was. I consider. 
generally adequate. It is convenient 
to reach by car or train. and the 
beauty and atmosphere of the Park 
contributed much to the Institute. The 
facilities for conducting the meetings 
were fair and the sessions were not 
cramped, but many — registrations 
could not be accepted for lack of ae- 
This problem — will 
have to be faced next vear. The Park 


commodation. 


{merica, Toronto 


does not provide either the most 
luxurious or the most comfortable ac- 
commodation, but the price is com- 
mensurate. 

The genuinely friendly atmosphere 
of the Park carried into all 
phases of the Institute. Everyone was 
sincere, considerate. patient and help- 
ful. Even the platform-seekers were 
handled with more courtesy than they 


over 


I have been told 
by some who have attended former 
Institutes, that the attendance in 1952 
was more representative of general 
public interest and had a lower aver- 


sometimes deserved. 


age age. This indicates that a greater 
variety of special interests was repre- 
sented, and that the committee took 
steps to assure that vocal representa- 
tives of youth groups, etc., were pres- 
ent. Organized labor was pleased to 
be invited to take a more active part 
in the Institute. Labor has opinions 
and conviction, and welcomes every 
opportunity to present and debate its 
position. But labor resents any sug- 
gestion of condescension. The gen- 
uinely friendly attitude of the Insti- 
tute left nothing to be desired. 

The writer has heard the charge 
that nearly everyone at the Institute 
had an axe to grind, a point to make, 
or an interest to defend: Mr. and Mrs. 
Citizen were elbowed aside by these 
professional disputants! I think we 
must recognize the new nature of the 
Institute. From now on, the place of 





Panel discussing “The Economic and Financial Demands of Defence” at Couchiching: (left to 

right) Ronald McEachern, editor, Financial Post; R. E. G. Davis, executive director, Canadian 

Welfare Council; Hon. D. C. Abbott, Minister of Finance; Eugene Forsey, director of research, 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 


the silent spectator will be in a com- 
fortable chair by the radio: the arena 
of the Institute belongs to the eladia- 
tors. 

The meat of the Institute was most- 
ly wrapped around the bones thrown 
out by the special speakers and panel 
the 
These were the addresses and panels 


members _ at evening sessions. 
which were broadcast across Canada 
each evening at 8 p.m. and later re- 
broadcast in some U.S. 
the 


groups were asked to perform a post- 


centers. The 


following morning discussion 
mortem and to formulate questions to 
be put to the experts from 11 to 12:30 
the same morning. | have no fault to 
find with this procedure. The special 
speakers all gave the impression that 
they were sincerely trying to illumi- 
nate the problems to which they ad- 
dressed themselves. and in my 
opinion, they earned their fees and 
our appreciation. Only one speaker 


might be termed humorous or witty. 


9 


and. though wit is no substitute for 
fact. a littke more sparkle would have 
done much to dispell the mid-week 
weariness. 

The organization, promotion and 
administration of the Institute seemed 


adequate and efficient. The pipeline to 


the CBC treasury smoothed the brows 
of the administration and enabled the 
presentation of an authoritative and 
excellent panel of speakers, The ad- 
ministration was sufliciently flexible to 
improvise a satisfactory program 
when one of the headline speakers 
cancelled his commitment at the last 
do feel that 
tion will be any problem next year. 
but the of 


delegates will provide some head- 


minute. | not promo- 


selection and_ limitation 
aches. 

The soft spot in the project was in 
the area of group mechanics and dis- 
Chairmen and 
should be carefully 


drilled. till a 


cussion techniques. 


group leaders 


selected. coached and 





satisfactory and uniform competence 
is attained. Wherever possible, de- 
tails of phrasing, vocabulary, proce- 
dure, etc., should be tied down posi- 
tively on paper in order that blows 
and blusters may be pared to a mini- 
It may be argued that a pro- 
gram of this nature profits by a 
man-on-the-street naturalness and 
spontaneity. | agree that this may be 
desirable, but | prefer clear, if oily, 
professionalism, to murky and awk- 
ward amateurishness. Perhaps the 
seers of the CBC may be able to work 
out a compromise which will retain 
naturalness and informality but at the 
same time allow the educational ob- 
jectives of the Institute to be directly 
and economically achieved. 


mum. 


The program on the last evening 
particularly demonstrated the need for 
more careful briefing of platform per- 
sonnel. Probably this was more ob- 
vious in the discussion which followed 
It is 
important, for the over-all effect of 
the Institute, that 


strong 


the broadcast than during it. 


it conclude on a 
note. Subjects and speakers 
should be selected and scheduled with 
this in mind, consistent with the logi- 
cal development of the theme. 

In view of the extreme difficulty of 
getting a definite commitment from 
the calibre of speaker required for the 
Institute, the personalities provided 
by the program committee were out- 
standing. Hon. Hector MeNeil 
brought a wealth of experience, an ex- 


ceptional ability to pursue an argu- 


ment, and a sharp Scottish tongue, 
which set him apart. Dr. Hugh Keen- 
leyside displayed a capacity for states- 
manship which made me proud to be 
on his team. The standard set by the 
key speakers in 1952 will be difficult 
to better. 


In total, | think the C.1.P.A. was a 
Grade A performance. The cast in- 
cluded stars, mummers and mumblers, 
but the result indicates a good level 
of general interest, understanding and 
achievement. 

All of which adds up to the season's 
most significant mass experiment in 
adult education, in fact, to the very 
stuff of which democracy is made. 


ON THE AIR 

Two cheering announcements have 
recently been made by responsible 
officials of the CBC: that, in all the 
excitement about television, they do 
not intend to stop trying to produce 
better and better radio programs: 
and that, in particular, they intend 
to strengthen the Talks Department 
in line with the suggestions contained 
in the Massey Report. The Couchi- 
ching Conference broadcasts 
certainly a step in that direction. 


Another is the new CBC daytime 
program: Trans-Canada Matinee. 
This will be a 45-minute program of 
information and _ entertainment to 
meet women’s interests. It will re- 
place the 15-minute program which 


were 


has already made many friends since 
it was started in 1940, and 
enable the listeners to have talks on 
a greater variety of subjects. It will 
also, we are specially glad to note. 
allow four minutes and forty seconds 
for the news commentary. The women 


will 


commentators have been doing a re- 
markably good job with the three 
minutes and twenty seconds at their 
disposal; to the listener, and we feel 
sure to them too, it seemed a frus- 
tratingly short time. 


*All times given are Eastern Standard 
time zones, consult local papers or the CRC 


In other 
Times 
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The Issues Behind Today’s 


Problems 


by Marcus Long 


This article is a digest of an address given at the Couchiching 


Conference which was not 


broadcast. 


Dr. Long is a_ professor of 


philosophy at the University of Toronto and comments on the news daily 


over Station CKFH, Toronto. 


O GENERATION has ever faced 
more alarming and widespread 
problems than our Any 
attempt to select the major problems 
must reflect the interests and ideals 
of the person making the selection. 
| am aware, therefore, of the limita- 


own. 


tions of my diagnosis when I sug- 
gest that the leading problem of to- 
day is how to preserve the democratic 
ideal and way of life. Nevertheless, 
given to it, the other 
problems, it seems to me, can be 


a_ solution 
solved. 

lf we are to preserve our way of 
life and yet avoid recourse to any 
war that is not forced on us, we must 
either contain the potential aggres- 
sor or destroy his influence at least 
outside his own territory by demon- 
strating that the democratic idea is 
desirable than any proposed 
substitute. The major plank in the 
foreign policy of the Western powers 
is the military containment of com- 
munism. This policy has led to revo- 
lutionary modifications of traditional 
policy on the part of Canada and the 
United States which have 
matched by movements 


more 


been 
in western 
Europe. The need to defend our way 
of life, expressed in a policy of mili- 
tary containment, has acted like a 





1] 


in democratic international 


policies. 


yeast 


But a policy of military contain- 
ment, no matter how successful, is a 
negative policy. A policy of contain- 
ment is only meaningful in terms of 
the military; it is ineffective against 
inner betrayal and the flow of ideas. 
While the communists are not averse 
to the use of violence to forward their 
ends, they are just as happy to use 
propaganda and against propaganda 
no policy of containment can be per- 
manently effective. One of the basic 
problems of our age, therefore, must 
be how to counter communist propa- 
ganda in countries outside the Soviet 
empire and how to get the message of 
freedom to those who are enslaved 
within it. 

If the cold war is really a war of 
ideas, a war of propaganda, as is often 
said, then all the successes belong to 
the enemy. The western world has 
been terribly ineffective, up to the 
present. in the battle of ideas. Since 
the Soviet powers made their deter- 
mined bid for world domination, we 
have remained almost constantly on 
the defensive. The Soviet propagan- 
dists have taken the initiative in 
making charges; we have wasted our 
time in trying to defend ourselves 





against them. Theoretically it should 
not be diflicult to win the war of ideas. 
The record of the Soviet authorities 
wherever they have enjoyed) power 
for anv length of time is so repulsive 
to the of 


people that its grip on their imagina- 


ordinary instincts decent 
tion and loyalty should be weak. Plato 
listed tyranny as the lowest and least 
desirable form of government and the 
Soviet authorities are daily showing 
hy their actions his wisdom in doing 
so. And yet. even in our own country, 
there are men thoroughly schooled in 
our basic ideals who have fallen vic- 


Why 


tim to the Soviet philosophy. 
is that so? 

The main reason for our failure is 
that we have no adequate philosophy 


ot 


the assumption that man is a free indi- 


democracy. Democracy demands 
vidual: this view of man has always 
been considered central to democra- 
tic theory. Unfortunately few philoso- 
phers outside the Anglo-Saxon world 
are prepared to accept it. 

In the 
Kuropean philosophers rejected it out 


Karl Marx followed Hegel 


in his philosophical position that the 


nineteenth century most 


of hand. 


state is a more rational and ade- 
quate organism than the individual 
and it is only in and because of the 
state that the individual man has any 
meaning, 

It is necessary here to distinguish 
between the ideals and the practical 
program of Marx. In terms of ideals 
Viarx to the 


conceptions traditionally embedded in 


comes closer religious 
democratic thought than did his mas- 
ter Hegel. Inconsistent as it may seem 
with his basic philosophy, Karl Marx 
believed in the dignity and worth of 
man, thus sharing a common faith 
the of democracy. 


with supporters 
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Marx dreamed of a classless society, a 
the 
well-being of the individual would be 
the 
state itself would disappear because 


society in) which interests and 


paramount. a society in’ which 


no longer needed. It is the same sort 


of dream that inspired the founders 


of modern democracy and led to the 
if unrealistic that 
all men are created equal and possess 
the inalienable rights of life. liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. It is the 


fervent assertion 


fact that Marx believed so intensely 
in the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual that has made his philosophy 
so attractive to many whom one would 
expect to be capable of seeing through 
the contradictions and dangers of the 
It is here that 
Marx reveals most vividly his early 


Marxist philosophy. 


schooling in the Hebrew prophets, for 
his conception of the classless society 
in the best tradition of the men 
who dreamed of the Kingdom of God. 


and democrats share the same great 


is 
stress the fact that communists 


ideal largely because this agreement 
is usually forgotten in contemporary 
criticism of communism. I also stress 
it because the recognition of this fact 
helps to sharpen the contrast between 
the two philosophies. The difference 
is not in ideals but in the methods 
for realising the ideals and the basic 
philosophies of man and freedom 
underlying the two systems. 

The Marxist philosophy treats evil 
as a function of the environment and 
to evil by 
changing the environment. Contem- 


promises elimimnate 
porary communism is largely an ex- 
pression of impatience at the slow- 
ness of democratic procedure and its 
inability to eliminate human evil. The 
simple solution of Marx, although 
illusory. wins the allegiance of those 











who want an immediate escape from 
social evil. 

It is this simple solution that ex- 
plains the whole pattern of communist 
actions. Any methods which change 
the environment, since they thereby 
eliminate evil, are justified. Nothing 
can be evil which furthers the ullti- 
mate end. For the Marxist the only 
way to realise the true dignity and 
worth of man is to deny it violently, 
if until the 
dawns. 


necessary, golden age 

As I see it. therefore, the struggle 
turns into a battle about method, the 
method of achieving a better society. 
The method adopted by communist 
societies shocks our bourgeois con- 
We reject wholeheartedly 
be 
secured by its suppression, the state 
making it all- 
powerful, the good achieved only by 
evil means, 


sciences. 
the thesis that freedom can only 
only eliminated by 
To justify our rejection 
of the communist method must 
go. in our inquiry, beyond the con- 
flicting philosophies of man, freedom 
and the state to the larger question of 
the proper source of moral authority, 
since this is central to the method. 
For 
the 
temporary 


we 


Viarx. values are a reflection of 
environment. No 
of right 
wrong are binding on communists un- 


material con- 


standards or 
less they represent ways and means of 
furthering communist goals. 

Now, what are the sources of moral 
authority inherent in the democratic 
idea? If we could find an adequate 
source of moral standards and justify 
it in the light of contemporary science 
and philosophy, we should be in a 
position to meet the philosophic chal- 
lenge of the Marxist. Unfortunately 
it is here that modern philosophers 


have failed the cause of democracy. 
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Most of the prophets of the demo- 
cratic ideal based their conception of 
All 
men are created equal and endowed 
by their creator with certain inalien- 
able rights. The majority of people 


values on theological premises. 


living today in a democratic society 
share the faith that the values of so- 
ciety are an expression of the will of 
God to whom all men are responsible 
and to whom all must answer. Such 
be found in 
revelation, through the church, or by 


moral standards may 
the exercise of disciplined reason. Be- 
cause these standards embody the ex- 
pressed will of God in whom there is 
no shadow of turning, they are eter- 
nal and unchangeable and absolute. 

Whatever the merits of this posi- 
tion it cannot serve as a generally 
accepted theory of values integral to 
And for 


this the nineteenth century is largely 


the democratic way of life. 


responsible. The theological basis of 
values was subjected to very serious 
the last century and 
much of the present democratic be- 


criticism in 
wilderment is the legacy we have in- 
herited from it. 

Many nineteenth century philoso- 
phers opposed the doctrine of an ab- 
solute moral law on the ground that 
an absolute moral law reflecting the 
will of God need show no concern for 
human welfare. 

They asserted that expediency must 
be an important criterion of the good. 
The utilitarianism of John Stuart Mill 
which defined the good in terms of 
the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number seemed a more realistic ap- 
This 


be defined in 


proach to the social problem. 
demand that morality 
terms of the amelioration of man’s 
lot received a powerful reinforcement 
by the Darwinian theory of evolution 





which demonstrated that change is 
basic to nature. The traditional moral 
standards, already condemned for 
their indifference to the welfare of 
man, stood doubly condemned as de- 
manding obedience by a changing 
society to standards that cannot 
change. 

The nineteenth century called for a 
source of moral values; it de- 
manded a new moral authority. That 
was the voice of the new age. But 
by this very demand the nineteenth 
century showed its basic failure. 
Having abandoned God, nowhere 
could man find a satisfactory substi- 
tute as a source of moral standards. 


new 


Whether we like it or not the prin- 
ciple of expediency and the demand 
for a flexible moral code is paramount 
today. This can be easily seen in the 
modification of political slogans. The 
French revolutionists fought for liber- 
ty, equality and fraternity and the 
American revolutionists fought for 
liberty, equality and the pursuit of 
happiness. Today these slogans are 
being replaced. The British Labour 
party has caught the new spirit in its 
slogan freedom, bread and justice. I 
am not too sure what is meant by 
freedom and justice in this slogan but 
I am fairly clear on the meaning of 
bread. It reflects a new concern for 
the common man and his right to have 
a proper measure of social security 
and a proper share of the good things 


of life. 


This slogan calls for a new ap- 


proach to domestic and international 
affairs. In democratic countries it in- 
volves a greater measure of state- 
than the 
early democrats would have con- 


sidered 


control and intervention 


desirable. Even political 


parties strongly opposed to socialism 


are agreed that some socialistic mea- 
sures must be adopted to ensure 
greater equality and justice for the 
people. Internationally also there is 
a growing concern about the economic 
welfare of other peoples. Undoubted- 
ly the concern with the distressed 
peoples of the world is but one phase 
of the policy of containment but it is 
much more than this. We are be- 
coming more and more aware of our 
responsibilities to our fellows. We 
have, if you will, recognized a moral 
obligation to our own people and to 
the peoples of the world. We have, 
according to my thesis, accepted the 
fact that a concern for the earthly 
welfare of 
democracy. 


man is fundamental to 

There is, however, another possible 
source of moral authority and that 
is man himself as an intelligent being. 
Those who call themselves humanists, 
of whom I am one, insist that man 
must by cooperative intelligence solve 
his moral problems and establish the 
ideals and standards required for any 
particular society. I am convinced 
that the primary philosophic need of 
today is the establishment of a prin- 
ciple, perhaps as a postulate, regard- 
ing the worth and dignity of the 
individual. Given this we could then 
justify the application of cooperative 
intelligence. to produce the social 
situation in which the principle can 
have full expression. What we need 
in democracy is a compromise or 
some sort of working arrangement 
between theological absolutists and 
humanists so that, more and more, the 
moral authority may be vested in the 
intelligence of man and so that the 
systems of morality may display an 
increasing concern about human wel- 
fare. After all, it is basic to the demo- 
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cratic ideal that the individual work- 
ing with his fellows 
sovereign and master. 


lt because | believe that the 
democratic faith in man, which up- 
holds his capacity to solve social 
problems by the exercise of reason 
and by means of the resources avail- 
able to him, is the highest standard 
for man that I am confident the demo- 
cratic ideal must prevail. 


together is 


Is 


However, 
| should give an unbalanced treat- 
ment of the topic if I left the impres- 
sion that I considered the triumph 
either easy or inevitable. 
three major difficulties. 

cracy 


There are 
First, demo- 
depends on intelligence but 
men are more prepared to 
believe than to think. The average 
member of society wants answers not 
questions. He wants authority that 
frees him from the necessity to find 
answers for himself. 


most 


Unfortunately 
there are many persons and institu- 
tions anxious to cater to that defect. 
The number of persons and institu- 
tions with a complete set of answers 
The more 
powerful of them are even tempted 
at times to use the power of the state 
to suppress rivals and discourage 
criticism. Such attempts to enforce 
opinions by other than open rational 
a violation of the 
democratic idea and a threat to its 
survival. 


to all problems is legion. 


discussion are 


Secondly, man, unaccustomed to 
thinking, is attracted by simple solu- 
tions. He is not concerned with the 
implications or consequences of these 
solutions. That is one of the reasons 


for the contemporary appeal of Marx- 
ism and other Utopian doctrines. The 
history both of philosophy and science 
is a reminder that simple solutions to 


complicated problems are usually 
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wrong. Social problems are among 
the most complicated facing us. It 
follows that no easy solution is pos- 
sible. Whatever social progress is 
made must be reached slowly through 
much compromise, much fearful 
effort and much goodwill. It is the 
slowness of the democratic process 
that tarnishes its appeal. 

Thirdly, the international appeal of 
democracy is weakened by situations, 
such as those in Egypt and Tunisia, 
where the need to temper ideals 
by practical realities seems to be 
carried far. Nevertheless we 
should also err if we demanded a full 
application of secondary principles 
without regard to complicating fac- 
tors. Simple answers to complicated 
problems are usually wrong. 


too 


These difficulties weaken the ap- 
peal of democracy to people whose 
needs are pressing. That is why, 
where social reform is most demand- 
ed, either facism or communism prove 
more attractive. We make a mistake 
if we judge the democratic ideal by 
its contemporary bewilderments. We 
must judge it by its successes. The 
democratic tradition vindicates at 
once the loftiest aspirations of man 
and the fact that his best aspirations 
can be realized. It is a well known 
fact that the fundamental predictions 
of Marx were completely wrong. The 
proletariat did not revolt in industrial 
countries; the communist revolt has 
in the despised agricultural 
countries. Moreover, the proletar- 
iat have not suffered in industrial 
countries as Marx was sure they 
would. Somehow the dialectic has 
failed as an instrument of prediction. 
In democratic countries, on the con- 
trary, by means of democratic pro- 
cesses, the ideals Marx set down for 


come 





the working class have almost all 
Our task is to trans- 
late these triumphs into language that 


been realized. 


will appeal to the masses who have 
ho experience of democratic proces- 
ses, the masses who are now revolt- 
ing against the past and seeking a 
new way. 


| have stated that the basic prob- 
lem of our times is the need to pre- 
Without com- 
ment | have admitted the need for a 
policy of military containment and 


serve our way of life. 


then urged the need to go beyond this. 
The 


between 


world. as | see it. is divided 


two philosophies — which, 
agreeing on the ultimate ideal. differ 
in the method of realizing it and in 
their philosophies hold contradictory 
views of the status of man and the 
meaning of freedom and the place 
of political power. | have suggested 
that communism has an advantage 
because its conceptions form part of 


knit 


whereas democracy has not yet found 


a closely philosophic system 


accepted philosophic 
Within democ- 


turn to 


any generally 
basis for its views. 


racy there is a tendency to 
moral systems which claim a super- 
natural authority and for that very 
reason cannot easily adjust moral 
standards, systems which also suffer 
from the difficulty 


interest in the earthly wel- 


that they have no 
necessary 
fare of man. I have expressed the 
opinion that the democratic ideal in- 
volves a 


greater responsibility for 


man than this view permits. Democ- 
racy demands an unwavering faith 


in the dignity and worth of the 


individual. It demands greater em- 
phasis on the capacity of men through 
cooperative intellectual effort to work 
out moral standards and ideals com- 
patible with the needs of man and 


| have admitted that 
such democratic ideals often run into 


his resources, 


difficulties because of the practical 
realities of the situation. Democracy 
must, through its dependence on the 
intelligence of man, proceed slowly, 
fearfully and with difficulty. But the 
history of our people is a reminder 
that through such slow and stumbling 
processes much can be achieved, or 
to put it differently, more can be 
achieved by it than by any other 
system. 


The basic conflict of today, the 
basic issue behind today’s problems. 
is the struggle for moral authority. 
The basic division in popular thought 
is between those who find the basis 
of values in the material environ- 
ment or the will of a dominant class 
and those who find the real basis of 
moral pronouncements in the super- 
natural. 


believer in 


As a humanist and a firm 
democracy, it seems to 
me the real authority must be vested 
in the intelligence of man bound by 
the dignity and 
The 


possibly 


only one absolute 
worth of 
humanist 


every individual. 


position cannot 
compromise with the materialist or 
Marxist position because of their 
conflicting conceptions of man. There 
is, however, a very real basis of com- 
promise between those who accept 


supernatural authority and the au- 
thority of man, since both believe in 
the worth and dignity of the indi- 
vidual. 
problems is to find either a com- 


One of our most pressing 


promise in views or wholehearted co- 
operation in achieving human ideals. 
If we do this, we shall restore the 
dynamic of democracy and we shall 
demonstrate for all to see that the 
way of freedom is the highway to 
man’s noblest goals. 








A Fresh Look at Laquemac 


by Per and Carol Stensland 


The Stenslands have recently moved from Kansas State College to the 
Department of Education and Philosophy at Texas Technological College. 


HE temptation to make compari- 

sons when one crosses an inter- 
national border is almost overpower- 
ing. When one goes from the States 
into Canada, there is a_ particular 
urgency about the temptation, be- 
cause the recognition of interesting 
“differences” gives the illusion of 
being “abroad”. It is convenient to 
that far greater differences 
exist within Canada and within the 
United States than those one is apt 
to note in crossing the border. The 
search for dramatic can 
blind the traveller to the dual danger 
of inaccurate 


forget 


contrasts 


and 
over-emphasis on superficial differ- 
ences, 


generalizations 


Armed with this bit of practical 
philosophy, we went to Laquemac this 
summer. This ten-day camp in the 
Laurentians operated jointly by Laval 
University and MacDonald College 
would be our first bi-lingual experi- 
but in respects, we 
thought, it would not be too different 
from previous experiences in the 
mountains of Pennsylvania, Wyom- 
ing, and California. The basic moti- 
vations, the aims, and the problems 
of people interested in adult educa- 
tion are everywhere about the same. 
But there are differences, and we 
found them where we least expected 
them. 


ence, most 


A striking contrast with compar- 
able situations on this side of the 





border was highlighted the second 
night of Camp Laquemac, when a 
symposium was scheduled to deal 
with the future of Canada and the role 
of adult education in its development. 
A feeling of strangeness grew on us 
as speaker after speaker dealt in 
thought-provoking fashion with the 
development of natural resources, 
urbanization, orientation and assimi- 
lation of immigrants, the solution of 
intercultural differences, and _ the 
emergence of a Canadian culture. 
Afterward, as we moved dazedly to- 
ward the cocoa and cookies, we won- 
dered if we had crossed a border, 
not of geography, but of time, into 
some saner future century. All even- 
ing, no one had mentioned Russia, 
Korea, communism, atomic bombs, 


inflation, corruption in government, 
or subversive activities! 


This is slender evidence on which 
to base conclusions; one cannot but 
find encouragement, however, in the 
thought that Canadian adult educa- 
tion—and Canadians—are not too 
beset by fears of looming crises to 
have time for the longer view. 

Of course, Camp Laquemac itself 
provides an atmosphere conducive to 
balanced perspectives. Ten days of 
newspaperless, radioless outdoor liv- 
ing, with regular hours, Laurentian 
scenery, and congenial companions 
provide wonderful therapy for those 
of us accustomed to stubbing our toes 
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Without the seclusion and 
communal living, the other attractive 
and valuable aspects of Laquemac 
probably could not be developed. In 
this brief and artificial little utopia, 
there is achieved a fine degree of 
balance: between the plans made in 
advance by those responsible for the 
camp and the on-the-spot arrange- 
ments and modifications made by the 
campers themselves; between theory 
(in the morning seminars) and action 
(in the afternoon skill sessions) ; be- 
tween work and recreation (here the 
balance becomes particularly delicate 
when rowing parties on the lake are 
discovered to be sub-groups and com- 
mittee meetings); and between pro- 
fessional and family life. 

On this latter point, Laquemac con- 
tributed a new element to our experi- 
Families are encouraged to 
attend the camp together, and super- 
vision is provided for children during 
meeting hours. The result is that 
both parents attend seminars and skill 
groups, and wives usually restricted 
to home and family duties are able 
to learn and contribute along with 
their husbands. It was quite apparent 
that the kitchens’ loss is adult educa- 
tion’s gain, and that even when a 
return to the kitchen is necessary, 
there will be a greater bond of sym- 
pathy and understanding about the 
work of the husband. 

Probably the outstanding feature 
of Laquemac is its bi-lingualism. 
Those acquainted with the history of 
the camp know better than we “first- 
timers’ of the wise and careful efforts 
to balance the French and English 
language, tradition and culture. One 
of our clearest camp impressions was 
that the need to use two languages, 
with all the attendant problems and 


on crises. 


ence, 


confusions, is not a restriction and a 
liability, but an advantage. There was 
less fuzzy thinking than one some- 
times finds at such gatherings, thanks 
to the constant check for clarity 
exercised by the second language. 
There was an intelligent facing up 
to cultural differences which might 
have been ignored if the language 
difference did not serve as a constant 
reminder. And there was a freshness 
and vitality about the whole experi- 
ence which was brought sharply into 
focus by the general spirit of co- 
operation in turning language bar- 
riers into bridges. 

To draw on some statistics col- 
lected by a reporter for the camp 
newspaper, there were 102 campers at 
Laquemac this summer, not including 
15 children ranging in age from 2 
months to 9 years. Seventy campers 
registered from Quebec Province, 17 
from Ontario, 3 from the Maritimes, 
7 from the United States, 3 from Eng- 
land, and 1 each from France and 
South Africa. Approximately 70% 
of the group were enjoying Laquemac 
for the first time. 

International Night, at the end of 
the ten-day period, was the sudden 
dramatic flowering of community 
effort which typified an outstanding 
learning and living experience. The 
event opened with a carnival which 
provided evidence of unsuspected ar- 
tistic talents developed by the skill 
groups. 
hour, there were no shy people, no 
on-lookers, only performers. And 
the final community singing and 
dancing showed the inspired enthusi- 
asm of people who have worked suc- 
cessfully together and must give ex- 
pression to their mutual respect and 
sense of fellowship. 


In the following amateur 











Are Women Fulfilling Their 
Obligations to Society? 


by Hilda Neatby 


The Canadian 
meeting in Ottawa in August. 


Federation of University 


Women held its triennial 


For the first time, the program included 


discussion groups and the innovation was greeted with enthusiasm by the 


members attending. 
“W omen and the State.” 


There were four groups on the general theme, 


The address by Dr. Neatby, professor of history at the University of 


Saskatchewan 


which 


we print 


and member of the Massey Commission, excerpts from 
here, by permission, treats the question of women’s 


responsibilities in a fashion which has, we believe, wide general interest. 


HE PERIOD of the emancipation 

of women happens to have co- 
incided with a crisis in our civilization 
which seems to have resulted in a very 
serious morals and of 
It was hopefully suggested, 
at least by the more exuberant fem- 
inists, that with women exercising 
increasing control the world would 
grow astonishingly better. They were 
prepared to promise justice in society, 
purity in politics, and peace on earth, 
among other things. The sad truth 
is that in many ways the world has 
grown astonishingly and alarmingly 
worse. 


decline of 
culture. 


One senses a feeling of bewilder- 
ment. We were subjected; we are 
now emancipated; beyond a much 
pleasanter and fuller life for many 
individuals, and particularly for un- 
married women, what does this mean 
to women as a group and to society 
as a whole? Are women better and 
more useful people? 
materially 


And is society 
improved by their new 
condition and new contributions? 
Must we be so self-conscious? Why 
can we not operate in the new wide 
frame as in the old 


narrow one 


simply and quietly as individuals 
bent on doing the job that needs 
doing; bringing to that job our 
rational faculties, which are identical 
with those of men, and also our fem- 
inine qualities. A woman does not 
need to do what has been called man’s 
work in a man’s way. She does 
necessary work, much of which has 
been wrongly assigned to men, in her 
own way, claiming no special virtue 
or privilege beyond that of using all 
her human and womanly powers. 
This is no criticism at all of move- 
ments for women’s right as such. I 
think, however, that feminists, like 
exponents of democracy, have con- 
stantly to remind themselves that free- 
dom is dangerous without a purpose, 
and that a right is meaningless with- 
out a duty. Women’s best claim to 
render public service does not lie 
in any special moral virtue or any 
particular knowledge. It lies rather 
in the fact that tradition and tempera- 
ment and experience keep constantly 
before women the need for getting 
things done, and done promptly with- 
out too much theorizing. In that re- 
spect women do seem, on the whole, 





to have a decided advantage over 
men. It was women’s conception of 
things to be done that only they could 
or would do that really gave moral 
force and energy to the whole femin- 
ist movement. It is over-intellectual- 
ization of the movement, and exclu- 
sive preoccupation with legal rights, 
a too minute analysis of the relative 
virtues and capacities of the sexes, 
that may weaken it. 
Carlyle 


countrymen to stop wrangling about 


Over a century 
ago begged his  fellow- 
political theories and economic doc- 
“condition of 


Today. | think. 


women should stop concerning them- 


trine and consider the 
England” question. 
incidentally. about 
better or 
more clever or more stupid, than men 
and take up the “condition of humani- 


selves, except 


whether they are worse. 


ty” question as individuals who have 
a responsibility for it. 

Women can do no good by trying 
to identify themselves with men or by 
assuming some special moral virtue 
It is better for 
them as individuals. working now in 


or special revelation. 


a larger frame than ever before. to 
bring their undeniable practical gifts 
And 


within this larger frame along with 


to bear on human problems. 


their practical eifts, women do retain 
certain special advantages and op- 
portunities that their husbands. for 
example, have not. 

Most married women at some stage 
in their careers have a leisure and a 
flexibility of working days and hours 
not enjoyed by the unmarried “career 
woman or by It is also true 
that if the 
family she has had intimate experi- 
ences of the problems of children and 


men. 


married woman has a 


young people at all stages in their 
She has. moreover. had con- 
other 


growth. 


tacts with women of varvine 





groups as well as to some extent with 
men. 

Leisure time, flexibility of hours, 
varying personal and social contacts 

these do constitute special oppor- 
tunities which in our present social 
and economic system come, if not to 
all women at all at least to 
many women at some time, and cer- 


times. 


tainly to women more than to men. 
They need not by themselves make a 
woman a particularly useful person. 
They must obviously be exploited and 
supplemented by serious reading and 
and 
attendance at lectures. and by re- 
course to all the other sources of en- 
lightenment on which educated wo- 
men freely. 
themselves: 
they give pleasure: they make the 
individual more interesting to herself 
and to others: they make her a better 
And yet 
in the larger circle of society they 
still only constitute a preparation for 
service rather than service itself, 


thinking. by group discussions 


in general draw 
These are 


very 
excellent in 


person in her small circle. 


What are women’s special oppor- 

The 
would 
all agree. are still in the family. 
Establishing a moral tone and moral 


tunities for service, as a rule? 
primary ones. | suppose we 


practices in her family is a woman's 
first obligation to society, and one 
which she should not allow anyone 
else to assume as theirs. 
what 


In reading 
is called educational literature 
| am shocked at the way in which i 
is assumed that the school is entirely. 
or almost entirely. responsible for 
that should be learned at 
home: a sense of duty, respect. cour- 
tesy. regard for the rights of others. 
honesty. forth. 
Women mothers are the 
individuals to whom society 


matters 


generosity and = so 
who are 
should 


look with confidence for this duty. 
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The tendency of the schools to as- 
sume it, and of women as free in- 
dividuals in a free society to encour- 
age them in doing so, can only hurt 
education without 


much helping 


morals. 
concern of 


Another obvious 


men 


WoO- 
in charge of families is the 
formal and 
Education is now one 


education of children 
young people. 
of our major national industries. On 
its proper conduct depends our free- 
dom and happiness in the future. 
There is. however, increasing doubt 
among university teachers, and tea- 
chers in other institutions, whether we 
are really doing what we want to do. 
There is some doubt about whether 
we even want the right things. When 
you are in the educational machine. 
vou feel like a wheel 
indeed. The right hand hardly 
knows what the left hand does. No 
one person has time or opportunity 
to survey the whole scene. But wo- 
bring up families from 
kindergarten to Ph.D. have a complete 
view of the process from one particu- 
lar angle. With all the helpful 
activities of Home and School Clubs, 
I still wonder whether educated wo- 
men are taking seriously the educa- 
tion of their children. Before their 
emancipation they had no legal con- 


very small 


men who 


trol at all, and therefore less responsi- 


bility. Now they are as fully re- 
sponsible as their husbands. If they 
are prepared to let the state take full 
charge, should inform 
themselves fully and exercise some 
critical 


they not 


what the 
No one can possibly 
have a better chance of knowing what 


judgment about 


state is doing? 


goes on in the schools than women; 
but about all the general and non- 
specialized comment on education in 


this country seems to be written by 
men, 

Siill within the family and closely 
related to education is the question of 
cultu’e, of the disinterested cultiva- 
tion of the arts, letters and sciences. 
In the Massey Report there was much 
ce. phasis. rightly | think, on the part 
played by the voluntary societies; 
emphasis might well have been put 
on the role of women in such socie- 
It perhaps should have been 
noted also that the cultural climate 
of our community is largely deter- 
mined by the climate of the home. 
\fter all, the home is the natural place 
for the formation of lifelong tastes 
and 


ties. 


interests. It is the only place 
sit and reflect and 
enjoy in a fashion completely natural 
and spontaneous. It is at once the 
root and the fruit of civilized society 
in our country. 


where one can 


And women, gifted 
or otherwise, are the individuals who 
in our present state of society have a 
large, perhaps the largest share in 
determining the cultural atmosphere 
of the home. 

What about the obligations of 
women outside the family? There, 
of course, one encounters the second 
group of unmarried 
group, who, although they may have 
family obligations, have not families 
in the proper sense of the word. 


women. the 


The special obligations of the un- 
married career woman are, | think, 
difficult to define. It is, | suppose, a 
question of whether she has some 
special function or special opportuni- 
ty. She should, no doubt, like her 
male colleagues, do her duty as a 
free individual in a free society. She 
works, often, in a framework 
made by and for men, and if she is 
sensible she will 


very 


use her discretion 





and tact in adjusting herself to it so 
far as is right and reasonable. In 
this 
certain special functions. 


she has 
First, it is 
beer the 
brunt of the mopping-up operation in 


situation, however, 
she who must probably 


the emancipation of women. She does 


meet social and professional preiy- 
a 


dice, and she may have to combat or 
to endure what seems to her like dis- 
crimination against her on account 
of her sex. She needs to remember 
that there are issues involved beside 
which her very 
important. One, which appeals to her 


own career is not 
practical sense, is the importance of 
getting jobs done regardless of who 
gets the credit or of who gets the 
most pay. The second—which may 
seem at times to run counter to the 
first——is the necessity of conducting 
herself so that women who come after 
her will find it easier, not harder to 
make their contributions: that is. she 
must not demand too much, and she 
must not yield too much. She must 
not appear as the cheap and patient 
drudge on the one hand, nor, on the 
other. as the creature who thinks of 
nothing but pay and prestige. Finally, 
she has the delicate task of maintain- 
ing without obtruding the character 
and quality of her sex, 

The career woman as an individual 
has certain special information, and 
certain advantages. She does very 
often live in a men’s world profession- 
ally, but many of her social contacts 
must be with women of all groups. 
She has. therefore. like the married 
woman a broad, if relatively super- 
ficial view of society. In public ser- 
vice of any sort her sympathy and 
imagination, developed by wider 
social contacts, are an invaluable sup- 


plement to the special or technical 





information that may be possessed 
by her colleagues. 

Women, married and unmarried, 
have to solve the difficult problem of 
how best they can render public ser- 
vice in the local community, the pro- 
vince, and the nation. Obviously 
women, being no longer barred by 
their sex, have a definite obligation 
to place their time and talents and 
training at the public service. The 
problem of the home responsibilities 
of the married woman is always difh- 
cult. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that too much of the public 
service in a local community may 
be done, and not too well done, by 
men tired after a long day’s work, 
when it could well be handled at least 
in part by their wives who do, after 
all, often conduct most of the business 
of the family. Like the married wo- 
man’s career, it is a matter for in- 
dividual adjustment 
particular circumstances. 


according to 
The only 
general statement that can be made, 
I think, is that we should all use our 
common sense, and avoid selfishness 
and laziness—an extremely difficult, 
but very important proceeding. 
Women’s responsibilities in inter- 
national affairs are much discussed 
today, and are of the first importance. 
We all, of course, desire peace but | 
find the arguments that women will 
promote peace by womanly interests 
and by womanly virtue unconvincing. 
Women’s loyalties and affections can 
be channelled just as easily into a 
narrow regard for their families, a 
narrow partyism, and a_ narrov 
nationalism, as into any broad love 
of humanity. In fact, our practical 
instincts rather invite us to the nar- 
row, the concrete, the apparently 
attainable objective. It might be 





argued that women should take par- 
ticular pains to keep informed on 
international affairs just because our 
personal and intimate interests some- 
times make abstract problems dis- 


tasteful to us, and because, being un- 


informed, we can all too easily be 
stampeded into a narrow emotional 
viewpoint. Ample information and a 
should help 
women to reject narrow and personal 
interpretations, and to bring imagina- 
tion and sympathy to bear intelli- 
gently on human problems. They can 
then use their practical administrative 
talents, which are much needed, on 


broad understanding 


projects where time and money are 
so easily spent, and so often wasted. 
This is an area where women’s or- 
ganizations could and should make 
an important contribution. 


Women in the modern age of their 
emancipation are intellectually and 
emotionally competent, as they always 
have been. They now operate in a 
much larger social frame, and some 
women have not realized, perhaps, that 
the frame is larger. Free and re- 
sponsible, they must sum up all their 
assets and liabilities of character, of 
intellectual ability, of knowledge and 
experience, of economic and social 
position; and they must then devote 
themselves disinterestedly and intelli- 
gently, without self-consciousness, to 
the difficult and arduous tasks that 
confront free people everywhere. This 
is no time for feminine indolence or 
for masculine vanity. There is so 
much to do, and for doing it there 
is so little time. 


More line-ups like this at closing hour will be one result of YOUNG CANADA’S BOOK WEEK, 


November 15-22, sponsored by the Canadian Library Association. 


At that time, libraries, 


publishers, schools and many national and local organizations will cooperate to emphasize 
the need for making good books more readily available to children all across Canada. 


Lowe’s Studio, Pembroke 





Edueation for Palestinian 


Refugees 


by John E. Robbins 


N BEIRUT, Lebanon, | celebrated 

Dominion Day by writing to the 
editor of Foop ror THOUGHT to 
thank her for the Unesco Gift 
Coupon sent by her on behalf of the 
Joint Planning Commission of | the 
CAAE. That coupon came along just 
before I paid a visit to Battir Vil- 
lage Community, a few miles from 
Bethlehem, on the armistice border 
between Jordan Israel. As I 
drove into the village with Hassan 
Mustafa. the muktar. we surprised a 


and 


group of young men folk-dancing by 
the village fountain, without benefit 
of music. When we visited the school, 
a group of girls sang and did English 
us, with only the 
of the teacher to 

All through the 


of progress and 


country dances for 
measured counting 
keep them in time. 
village were signs 
improvement, and constructive com- 
the 
dancing and singing seemed to be 


munity enterprise. of which 
symptomatic. Here was a community 
that had caught the spirit of self-help. 
under the devoted leadership of Has- 
san Mustafa, and one that | was sure 
the JPC members 
encourage in 


would want to 
its efforts. So. on re- 
turning to Beirut, | put a few dollars 
with the ten that had come from JPC, 
and sent Battir a battery receiving set 
which would allow them to get music 
regularly from the broadcasting sta- 
tion outside Jerusalem. 


If the CAAE would 


in a fashion 


adopt Battir and provide a little en- 
couragement now and then, I’m sure 
it would be an investment that would 
yield rich dividends. 

The village was evacuated during 
hostilities, and is now right on the 
Jordan-Israeli frontier. The village 
land, in fact, is mostly on the Israeli 
side of the armistice line and special 
agreement permits the village folk to 
cultivate it, although Israeli guards 
unfamiliar with the agreement shot 
three of the Battir men in the fields 
this spring. 

The appointment of Dr. Robert 
Westwater, Chief Inspector of Public 
Schools, Ottawa, to succeed the writer 
in Beirut should make for continua- 
tion of Canadian interest in the edu- 
cational progress of the Near East. 
Our job was, and is, the direction of 
an educational system for the near- 
million Palestinian refugees in Jor- 
dan, Syria, Lebanon, and the Gaza 
strip administered by Egypt. 

For administrative the 
work is part of the program of 
UNRWAPRNE (United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees in the Near East), but UNEsco 
is technically responsible for its di- 


purposes 


rection, and appoints the senior edu- 
cation staff, as does WuHo in the case 
of the health staff. Unesco also makes 
a cash grant to the Agency for edu- 
cation, and assists in other ways, in- 
cluding provision of technical as- 
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Arab girls in a refugee camp in Jordan learn the traditional embroidery of the 
Holy Land. 


sistance personnel, and operation of 
the gift coupon plan. 

LU NRWA operates under a three-year 
financial program approved by the 
UN General in January, 
1952, which foresees contributions 
of $50,000,000 for relief, and $200,- 
000,000 for The 
re-establishment or “reintegration” 
hudget is new; the relief budget is in 


Assembly 


re-establishment. 


effect a continuation of relief pro- 
vided by a succession of agencies 
since 1948. Under the relief budget 
modest sums have been provided to 
allow the provision of schools, and 
some encouragement given to a lit- 
eracy campaign among adults. Under 
the “reintegration” budget there is 
provision for technical training that 
will make the refugees self-support- 
ing. 

There is no lack of the leisure time 
that adult education seeks to use. Life 
in the refugee camps has meant en- 
forced idleness over a period of years, 
and psychologically there is urgent 


need for any kind of activity that will 
help people to occupy their time con- 
structively. Without it their thoughts 
all turn back “to the good old days”, 


away from the realities of the moment 
and the idea of anything new or dif- 
ferent in the future. Their state of 
mind was neatly revealed in a poster 
made by one of the new-literates last 
winter. It showed an armored war- 
with book for a shield, 
grasped in place of sword, and under- 
neath the caption: “With these weap- 
ons we shall go back to Palestine”. 


rior pen 


The literacy campaign has been 
based on Laubach methods, and ma- 
terials obtained from the Mission in 
Cairo. Some tens of thousands have 
learned to read, but reading is a 
tool, useful only as it helps to build 
a structure. To produce best results 
it needs to be used in a scheme of 
coordinated activity with a purpose 
more closely defined than is possible 
for a Christian Mission working in a 
largely Moslem community. 





Mr. L. M. Ravet, my able 
Belgian deputy, and | placed this 
problem before Unesco last spring, 
and they agreed to provide a Funda- 
mental Education team, including an 
adult educationist, a vocational edu- 
cator, and a visual aids specialist. The 


very 


plan calls for sending abroad on fel- 
lowships a few of the Palestinians 
themselves who will replace the im- 
ported specialists after a year or two. 
It is planned that one should spend 
time at the Unesco Funda- 
mental Education Centre in Mexico, 


some 


paying a visit to Canada and _ the 
United States on the way. Others will 
enrol at the new Unesco Fundamental 
Centre which is opening this fall in 
Egypt. There are four trainees in the 
art of film making and use. In a year 
or two the Palestinian Community 
should ablest 
young people ready to put to work all 


have a group of its 
the modern tools and skills in an edu- 
cational program designed to meet 
the needs of both old and young in 
the special circumstances in’ which 
they find themselves. 

There is a great and growing faith 
among the refugees in the possibilities 
of education in improving their lot. 
The host countries have been forging 
ahead educationally in the post-war 
years, to the limit of their resources, 
and the Palestinians are anxious not 
to fall behind. Existing schools are 
far short of enough to accommodate 
all who would like to attend. Tradi- 
tionally few girls have had schooling. 
but illiterate parents by the thousand 
beg the schools to enrol their daugh- 
ters as well as their sons. More and 
better education is the one element in 
a reconstruction which 
refugees and host countries can all 


program on 


agree under present circumstances, 
and the UN can hardly deny it after 


having proclaimed in the Declaration 
of Human Rights: “Everyone has the 
right to education. Education shall 
be free, at least in the elementary and 
fundamental stages. Elementary edu- 
cation shall be compulsory”. 

The Arab refugees at the moment 
are the acknowledged protégés of the 
United Nations, and Unrwa is their 
Government for educational — pur- 
but ironically the budget 
allows only for education on the basis 
of relief, and not more than half of 
the children are in schools of any 
kind. The cost of specialized training 
that leads to self-support is recognized 
as a legitimate charge against the 
larger re-integration budget, but not 
general education. In other words, the 
superstructure is provided, but not 
the substructure to which “everyone 
has the right”. Gifts help, and the 
Unesco gift coupons have been di- 
rected mainly towards the schools. 


poses, 


In a general way, | suppose, the 
Arab refugees are being more gen- 
erously provided for than most other 
large groups of refugees in history. 
But the hard fact remains that they 


are still refugees, and unhappy and 


unsettled people. For their condition 
they hold the United Nations, and 
especially the Western Powers, re- 
They and their fellow 
Arabs occupy a key spot in the geo- 
politics of the world of today, and 
anything that can be done to restore 
understanding and 
them and 
mutual benefit. 

It’s a fascinating and challenging 
job to which you are going, Bob 
Westwater. Let me assure you in ad- 
vance that you'll like the Arabs. And 
as one of them told me in Paris on 
the way to the Near East, if you like 
them, they'll like you. 


sponsible. 


confidence _ be- 
tween ourselves must be 


to our 





Thoughts on a Journey to 
Canada 


by Hans J. Zyla 


A» I made my first contacts in 
4 Canada with farmers, workers, 
educators, | found one thing which 
surprised me above anything else. I 
was prepared to meet circumstances 
different from those with which I was 
familiar but this thing was totally 
unexpected. It was more surprising 
than the life, the land, the 
people themselves. It was the Massey 
Report! And, more important, the 
discussion it Wherever | 
stayed, wherever | went, whomever | 


to me 


aroused. 


met, always and everywhere, conver- 
sations came around to that subject. 

| was deeply impressed and wished 
that something like that were true in 
my country. 


We came 
into farm houses, clean, modern, well 
furnished, wonderfully equipped. 
Farm people were sitting around the 
radio. 


I visited Farm Forums. 


The neighbors had come in 
their cars. They listened to the radio 
discussion; they divided themselves 
into groups. 

What astonished me was the great 
interest of these discussions, the en- 
thusiasm and seriousness with which 
the people approached the problems, 
the full participation of the women in 
the discussions. All the people made 
real contributions to the solutions of 
those problems, quietly, without osten- 
tation. 


| was deeply impressed and wished 
we could have in my country similar 
institutions. 


The returning traveller must 
always make comparisons. When I 
was at home again after those beau- 
tiful months abroad, while still under 
the spell of what I had seen and lived 
there, | dreamed everything 
again and had to compare. 


over 


Do you know my country? It is 
small in extent, mostly rough land. 
One-third of the population live on 
little farms. There are small spaces of 
ploughed land, meadows, forest, an 
abundance of rock and_ greater 
abundance of children, a great and 
famous capital—Vienna, where live 
another third of the population—some 
factories, some iron ore and little oil. 
In other words it is a poor country, 
not self-sufficient, with six and a half 
million people and a federal adminis- 
tration. This is one side of the pic- 
ture. 

On the other side, beautiful scen- 
ery, great intellectuals, world famous 
poets, and artists, and music, music 
every where. 

They say it is a cultural country. 
Io beautiful museums, art galleries, 
great state subventions, make a coun- 
try a cultural one? This question is 
not to be answered easily. 
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What is culture? 

We don’t want to ask philosophers 
about culture. They have written long 
definitions and thick books about it. 
We will take an easier way of under- 
standing that so often used and more 
often Let's take 
old Latin dictionary which is 


misused word. an 

still 

used in our schools. From the past 

participle cultus of the verb colere 

comes our word “culture”. There are 

many translations. but they can be 

divided into four groups: 

to cultivate. to farm: 

to settle. to dwell: 

to take care. to foster, to ennoble. to 
decorate: 

to venerate, to sanctify, to adore. 
Four steps lift this old agricultural 

Roman word out of the soil to the 

altars of the gods. Let us take these 

four steps. 


As you see the first meaning of the 
word is to cultivate. The cultivation of 
the soil. agriculture, is the beginning 
of all higher culture. We think of 
the first cleared our 
countries of the dark forest: of the 
cultural work 
originated in the taking care of the 
soil. We think. too. of our farmers 
and workers and their daily struggle 


settlers. “ ho 


whose 


monasteries. 


with the wild elements for bringing 
in fruit and ore. 


a We can find the second step ol our 


culture in the next sense of this old 
Latin word. to dwell. The man who 
has already land. needs a house. He 
builds it of the of the 
forests. of the stuff of the soil and the 
straw of the fields. 
tionary. He gives up the freedom of 
the animals. cuts himself off from the 


out wood 


He becomes sta- 


wandering herd and founds a family. 


mals: for that which is equal to us 
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The third sense of colere is to take * 


care, to foster. 

How much daily care needs the 
soil, the garden, the tree, the animal! 
How intensively is the wilderness try- 
ing to take back what has been taken 
from it by the human! Its demons are 
active day and night. Customs exor- 
them defend 
animal, house and 


cise and human and 
state. To foster 
the small and growing, the sick and 
old, is a sign of real culture. But the 
wild animals, the demons, are creep- 
ing also in the chest of the human 
and the dangerous enemy is sowing 
his the human heart. To 
defend oneself, to foster the good soil 
within, there is the next duty. That 
is culture. 


weed in 


To ennoble, to decorate. How much 
decoration you can the 
of the old Roman grave- 
stones, how much beauty in the cloth- 
ing of the early 


find in 


carving 


their 
tools! Freer of the heaviness of soil. 
of the of work. the 
forms of culture, steadily less useful 


settlers. in 


sweat become 
and therefore prettier in themselves. 

This urge to create the riches of 
beauty even in spite of poverty of 
circumstance is a proof of culture. 

With the last meaning of the word 
colere we are getting into the highest 
regions of spirit: to 
sanctify. 


venerate, to 

Like a tree, culture grows out of 
the soil. In the shadow of the tree 
stands the house—the fire in the stove. 
the bread on the table. the child in 
the cradle. The crown of the tree, 
however, is in the light and the twigs 
are striving upwards, looking for an- 
other soil. one above us. Goethe once 
wrote that the essence of all human 
culture for that 
soil. flowers, ani- 


is respect: respect 
which is below us 


parents. brothers and sisters. neigh- 





that which is above us 


eternity. God. 


bor: fou 


That brings us to the last and the 
deepest sense of the Roman colere: to 
sanctify, to adore. 

Next to the stove in the early house 
is the altar. first 
brought out of the burning Troy first 


\eneas saved and 
the house gods. Festivals are religious 
celebrations: 
So it 


theatres are cult places. 
with the young 
Their culture. both that of the house 
and that of the official life. rose out 
of the cult and lead into it. 

Having followed the order of the 


was nations. 


meaning of colere we have seen that 
work 


God-service have not only a common 


culture and cult, human and 
linguistic, but even an essential, root. 
~ ° 

You may ask what all this has to 
do with you. It seems to me it can be 
of some interest to you, because you 
too are feeling the crisis of our time 

a crisis in culture which is not only 
a personal problem but a_ national 
problem. You are trying to find a 
way out of it, and | agree with you 
that the solution is not only a private 
duty but a public, a governmental, 
duty, too. But the problem cannot be 
solved only on a governmental basis. 

To build new museums, to support 
galleries. to establish libraries, is a 
great and hopeful way. but only one 
way. I agree with the Swiss philoso- 
pher who recently stated in Vienna, 
“If the culture crisis is not inside of 
me. what does it matter?” 

It is a matter of fact that we need 
many more museums, galleries, play 
and opera houses, more official sup- 
port for letters, 
churches. But what good are churches 
and high priests without those who 
should fill the churches and listen to 
the servants of God? 


arts and more 
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Mr. Zyla spent four months in Canada as a 

UNESCO fellow from Austria. He studied 

rural adult education and agricultural organi- 
zation. 


what 
own 


\ly personal conviction is: 


we need first is to clear our 
interpretation of culture and our in- 
dividual relation to it. We must ask 
ourselves this tragic but necessary 
question: do we, you and I, everybody 
individually, have culture? When we 
have done that and given a positive 
answer, be sure that the other things 


wont be a problem any more. 
e * 

Take the thoughts I have ex- 
pressed, friends, as just a little help 
towards answering that tragic ques- 
tion. These thoughts are not ex- 
pressed for professors, doctors. or 
No. They 
are written for farmers in Bruce and 
Simcoe Counties and for the workers 


professionals in culture. 


in Ontario and Quebec. They are a 
thanksgiving to those R. Kidds, W. 
Herberts, Floyd Griesbachs, Powers, 
Harmons and and 


Browns many 


other wonderful persons in your coun- 


try who made my being there with 
them. unforgettable. 





Thoughts on Returning 
to Canada 


by J. R. Kidd 


Dr. Kidd spent two months in Europe this summer. 


He addressed 


UNESCO'S International Seminar on W orker’s Education; visited residen- 
tial schools for adults, and departments of education in the Scandinavian 


countries, Holland and Belgium; 


acted as 


consultant on fundamental 


education to the British Colonial Office; and conferred with the National 


Institute of 


{dult Education (England and Wales) on their work and on 


international aspects of adult education. 


HEN I was in Stockholm, the 

Director of the Swedish Insti- 
tute said to me, “We are very fond 
of Canadians. We would like to 
know them better. We would like to 
have an exchange of scholarships, 
secure more books, art and _ films 
from Canada. We feel very close to 


But 


try to work out any practical plan 


Canadians in spirit. when we 
of association with Canadian organi- 


zations we never seem able to get 


close to you at all. 
iron 


In spite of the 


curtain it is actually much 
easier for us to establish contact with 
Russian 


groups. It is all very 


puzzling.” 

People in other western countries 
also shake their heads ruefully about 
us. In Holland every child and adult 
seems to news of 


want to have 


Canada. The bonds uniting Canada 
and Holland were tied firmly during 
World War Il. The friendly Dutch 
the old with 


Canada and wonder what is wrong. 


wish for associations 

In spite of much good will on both 
sides there is no effective channel for 
keeping in touch. For official purposes 
negotiations can be handled through 


the Department of External Affairs. 
However, people in Europe point out 
that the Canadian officers dealing 
with these matters seem to be 
changed about every six months and 
communications are either not fol- 
lowed up at all or seem to be de- 
layed endlessly before reply. Con- 
tacts with non-governmental organi- 
zations seem to be difficult if not 


impossible. 


Meanwhile our relationship with 
UNEsco slack and feeble as 
ever. Canada still pays the fees and 
sends delegates to the assembly. 
These delegates are not obliged to, 
and do not, consult with interested 
Canadian organizations in advance of 


is as 


the Assembly or report on their re- 
turn. When Unesco officials send 
communications to Canadian organi- 
zations, almost without exception the 
letter arrives too late for anything 
to be done about it. In consequence 
Canadians are missing out on many 
of the benefits of membership. For 
example, a Canadian, Harry Camp- 
bell, is in charge of the library micro- 
film exchange which is helping to 
build up = and the 


restore great 





libraries of Europe at very little cost. 
But so far no single Canadian 
library is sharing in this project. 
Canadians are needed for many 
posts in connection with the “tech- 
nical assistance” projects which the 
Prime Minister has commended so 
warmly. A specialist is needed to 
plan a kind of Farm Radio Forum 
for Colombia. Mexico needs an 
organizer for credit unions and co- 
operatives, one who understands that 
economic progress depends on edu- 
cation. In Africa the need is for a 
home economist experienced — in 
work. UNEsco 
that Canada could fill 
these posts better than any other 
country. But with the inadequate 
links that exist it has proved exceed- 
ingly difficult to find and _ place 
Canadians on these fields with the 
maximum benefit for all and the least 
dislocation of our work at home. 


Women’s Institute 


officials felt 


Canadians even find difficulty in 
sending supplies of books, films and 
writing materials to places where they 
are needed. When Dr. Rehbins was 
in Beirut it was much easier for him 
to get assistance from New Zealand 


than from Canada. In fact for a 
time it seemed that we could find no 


way at all to send any assistance to 
him. 


Other countries, like Australia, 
England, United States, Sweden, don't 
try to do these things the hard way. 
Most countries in the western world 
now have a form of Unesco Com- 
mission for facilitating such arrange- 
ments. 

It was almost four years ago that 
Canadian organizations were asked 
to express their views about the way 
in which arts and letters might be 


Canada and how 
Canada might develop more satis- 
factory cultural relations abroad. To 
this request many organizations re- 
sponded with vigor and spoke out 
clearly. It was eighteen months ago 
that the Massey Commission Report 
appeared proposing that a Canada 
Council be created as the chief means 
for achieving these ends. In the 
discussions that have followed there 
has been an astonishing amount of 
agreement about what should be 
done. Moreover, there has been 
noted a great willingness on the part 
of many organizations to put time 
and effort into this work. High hopes 
have been held—but results to date 
are nil, 


encouraged — in 


Foop For THOUGHT has pointed 
out before that, as far as financial 
support is concerned, voluntary or- 
ganizations in Canada are actually 
worse off than before the Royal Com- 
mission investigation. Some members 
of the Government had 
assurances that necessary services 
would be given suitable attention. 
Accordingly private donors have been 
somewhat hesitant in their support, 
fully expecting that the Government 
would take a larger share in this 
field, as recommended by the Com- 
mission. With the exception of grants 
to universities and a few 


given 


scholar- 
ships, none of our organizations have 
benefited. Possibly they have been 
retarded, at least so far. 


It’s not as if we didn’t know what 
to do or lacked a plan. The Massey 
Commission Report has made a clear 
proposal. The Canadian abroad can 
find no satisfactory explanation to 
offer for the delay. Can the Govern- 
ment provide us with one? 





Some Values of Great Books 


Discussions 


by R. Erie O'Connor, S.J. 


Great Books discussions are a feature of the program of the Thomas More 


Institute for 


idult Education, Montreal, of which Father O’Connor is Dean 


Last year there was also inaugurated a course for training Great Books 


discussion leaders. 


GREAT Books 
look like this: 


say. twenty 


table 
twenty-five per- 
of 
prejudices, who have all read the 
If it is their 
the book will be “The 
if the 
Plato's “Apology” 
Or the group may be 


Around a 


are. or 
sons representing a good variety 
book to be discussed. 
first meeting. 
Declaration of Independence” : 
meeting. 
and “Crito”’. 


second 


further on and have read Thucydides’ 
“The Peloponnesian War” or some 
plays of \ristophanes, or a few chap- 
ters of Aristotle’s “Ethics”, or Plu- 
tarch. or Augustine. or Aquinas, or 
Machiavelli, or “Hamlet”. or Locke. 
or of “The 
Adam Smith. 
(This is practically 
Whichever book 
it is, the participants sit around the 
table with 
of books previously 


Rousseau. or some 
Federalist Papers”. 


Karl Marx. 


the first year list.) 


or 


or 


the common background 


read and dis- 
cussed. 

One of the two leaders opens the 
discussion with a leading question to 
a member of the group. “Mrs. Knox, 
would you ever break a law: “Mr. 
Wilson. think Socrates de- 
served his fate?” “Miss Nadeau. can 
you really learn from someone else?” 


4 


do you 


Soon the apparently trivial question 


has led to reealling the author's 
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discussion may statements on some important issue. 


What abstractions and qualifications 
he makes, in order to have a precise 
issue and be able to make intelligent 
statements, are chiseled out by the 
discussion. 

When the author’s meaning and al- 
leged reasons are sufficiently grasped, 
the group is led to their own opinions 
on the issue. They are pushed, in 
the thrust and parry of discussion, to 
the reasons why their opinions are 


In 


all this the leaders themselves refrain 


held, and to their implications. 


Questions addressed 
to 
Their art is adroitly to help 
the members to explore their own 
opinions in the light of the book and 
in the heat and light of the discussion. 
| have never seen a Great Books dis- 


from assertion. 


to them, they pass on someone 


else. 


cussion proceed along a line expected 
by the leaders. If it followed a course 
predetermined by them, it would not 
have been a success. 

The Great 
Books leaders are trained. and whose 


technique in’ which 
spirit | have tried to indicate. actu- 
ally leads to excellent discussion. The 
writings quickly become alive; an 
astounding relevance to today’s prob- 
lems appears: the cleverness or the 


wisdom of the whole author opens 











new vistas of insights; and in the 
of 


practically 


course succeeding discussions, 
all that been 


thought about the issue comes sharp- 


has ever 
ly before the participants. 

At first the books be a bit 
hard to read, but by the reading and 


may 


the discussion a person learns to read 
intelligently. Not only do the books 
become alive. but the readers do too. 
They are not merely exposed to the 
thoughts of others. nor merely stimu- 
lated to their own thoughts. They 
to for the author's 
thought and to think it; and then to 
think their own thought. 


learn search 


under- 
standing of the thoughts of other 
times, 


Another advantage is an 


Our histories of science and 
philosophy be like the 


caves unearthed by 


can much 


markings in 


archeologists. unless we actually 
share their questionings and_ their 
am _ not 
had what is 
known as a good classical education. 
with courses in the history both of 


science and of philosophy. 


answering insights. | a 


classical scholar. but | 


Socrates 
was a brave but nearly prehistoric 
figure until he came alive for me in 
Great Books discussions. 

Out of this comes another advan- 
tage which | take to be one of the 
chief purposes of all courses that are 
listed under “Humanities”: an under- 
standing of the commonness of our 
humanity, an intellectual experience 
of the similarity of men in their de- 
sires, searchings. misgivings, limita- 
! have called the 
experience intellectual, but it is more 
than this. 


tions and powers. 


It is an experience that 
is vital. 

be 
successful if the participants differ 
greatly in educational or social back- 


The 


Can a Great Books discussion 


eround 7 is certainly 


answer 
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yes, and, speaking generally, the more 
the backgrounds, the 
better will be the discussion. If difh- 
culty arises, it will not come from 
this diversity but from the shyness 
of persons convinced that they could 


diverse are 


never hold discussions with persons 
of superior education; and the sensi- 
tiveness and dexterity of the leaders 
can ordinarily find a way through 
this barrier. 

Indeed it doubtful whether, 
without a wide variety of opinion, a 
Great Books 


pected to be very successful. 


Is 


be ex- 
When 
people are in a familiar milieu, they 
make many which 
really nothing more than expressions 


discussion can 


statements are 
of the collective consciousness of that 
milieu. The statements part 
of of and 
do not demand the responsible asser- 
For 
this same reason the person is not 
forced to square these statements with 
others which he is prepared to make. 
And yet it true that human 
maturity, at least in a country that 
is democratic in spirit and political 
structure, demands the ability to make 
responsible assertion ? 


form 


a stream consciousness 


tion of the person making them. 


is 


not 


This fact struck me forcibly one 
day when a graduate in engineering 
seemed seriously disturbed by my 
statement that in certain branches of 
mathematics, two plus two is not 
always four. 
he was accustomed to believ- 
ing statements he couldn't fully under- 
stand all through 


course 


He believed my state- 
ment 


his engineering 
but at this juncture he rea- 


lized that violence had perhaps been 
done to a pet phrase of his (“‘as clear 
as two and two’) 
turbed. 


and became dis- 
Some time later the same 
remark made to an intelligent woman 
who had not attended university, eli- 





cited the serious but undisturbed 
reply: “They must mean a different 
thing by two and four from what | 
mean.” 

Books 


what 


Great discussions may be 
is needed to help 


persons rise above their usual reflexes 


precisely 


to become more responsible citizens 
of a democracy. 

It seems that most adults today are 
aware of responsibility in the choices 
they make, that is. in their decisions 
as to what they will do. Few, however, 
realize that in accepting a proposition 
as true or false they are actually mak- 
ing a decision, and one into which a 
bit of freedom goes. To me the great- 
est value of a Great Books discussion 
lies in the way it forces persons to 
their 
We, for instance, express our 


take responsibility for asser- 
tions. 
rancour at injustices we have tasted, 


but we consider justice too vague to 


talk about: we don't like censorship 


of any kind, but we would like to 
wipe out ideas that do damage: we 
like the decisions of authority to be 
impartial, but we use 


fluence we 


whatever in- 


can to win government 


help for our projects. Mostly our 
opinions are expressions of “how we 
feel”. or the popular opinions of our 
milieu. or the conclusions of theories 
we have heard and “believe in”. We 
have examined neither their premises 


nor their 


implications. 
haven't 


even 


Often we 
responsibly asserted 
whom we will believe. 

Without responsible assertion the 
forces which well up into our moods 
and emotions, our passions and des- 
pairs, dominate us: with it these 
can be borne and be made to enrich 
us. Without responsible assertion 
the forces which well up into the life 
of our society dominate it: with it 
they too can be borne and made to 
enrich our culture. If we think of 
society as a fabric, its institutions are 
designs upon the fabric, but the fibre 
which holds it together is the re- 
sponsibility of its individual persons. 
There is no internal substitute for this 
fibre. The only possible substitute is 
some form of rule by force. 

Knowledge belongs to persons, not 
to books: freedom belongs to indi- 
The Great 
Books raise the issues which are at 


viduals. not to society. 


the heart of all reasonable decisions. 
The Great Books 
persons to make assertions on these 
issues and then to modify these asser- 


discussions force 


tions because of others that must be 
made. Persons making reasonable 
assertions are persons in the act of 
knowing. Persons making respon- 
sible assertions are persons exercising 
freedom. 

















Here and There 








DEATHS 
Adult lost 
some of its best friends and most able 


education in Canada 
exponents during the past summer. 
They will be greatly missed from 
ranks which were never crowded. 


A. B. MacDonald 

“A.B.” was present at the Confer- 
ence in Montreal in June, apparently 
as full of vigor and cheer as ever. 
Consequently it was a great shock to 
learn that he had been stricken with 
cancer of the lung. He died on 
September 13 in Ottawa at the age 
of 58. The evening before, in an un- 
usual bedside ceremony, he had had 
conferred upon him the degree of doc- 
tor of laws by St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity. He was to have received the 
degree at the St. F. X. centenary next 
June in recognition of his services 
to the University and to the coopera- 
live movement in Canada. 

As associate director of the St. F. X. 
Extension Department and later na- 
tional secretary of the Cooperative 
Union of Canada, A. B. was as much 
as any single person responsible for 
the growth of the cooperative move- 
ment in Canada. 
cooperation in 


He always saw 
terms of education 
and had been intimately connected 
with the CAAE since its formation. 
At the time of his death he was a 
member of the Council. 

Dr. Corbett’s “profile” of A. B. 
appeared in Foop FoR THOUGHT 
in February, 1952, and is included 
in the volume of Pioneers in Adult 
Education to be published shortly. 


John Madsen 

John Madsen came to Canada from 
Denmark in 1929 at the age of twenty- 
six with littke money in his pocket, 
no knowledge of English, and the 
dream of introducing the folk school 
movement to Canada. When he died 
suddenly on July 7, while on a visit 
to Denmark. he had seen his dream 
There is 
now a folk school movement in Can- 


in large measure realized. 


ada and perhaps the time is not too 
far off 10.000 


when his vision of 


young people going to folk school 
every year will also be a reality. He 
has inspired many devoted followers, 
and his wife. who always shared his 
dreams and his labors, will carry on 


his leadership. 

Since 1945 the Madsens have been 
making out of Cherry Hill Farm in 
Unionville, Ontario, a real center for 
the folk school movement, financing 
the physical improvements by manu- 
facturing sporting goods. Weekend 
courses, planning conferences, two- 
week pilot folk schools, annual folk 
festivals. have brought to Cherry Hill 
people of all ages, many lands, vari- 
ous backgrounds, who have gone 
infected with John 
ideals of wholeness 
brotherly love. 


E. V. Ross 


Education 


Madsen’s 
and 


away 
personal 


recreation in On- 
tario lost a fine leader when Ernie 
Ross died on August 24 at Ottawa, 
where he had been representative of 
the Community Programmes Branch 
of the Department of Education for 
the past two years. 


and 





Born in Ontario but a graduate of 
of Alberta. Mr. Ross 
became teacher, high school principal, 
and edueation officer, R.CLA.F. 

In 1946 he was appointed Assistant 
Director of the Ontario Adult Educa- 
tion Board at Fort William. then 
joined the staff of the Community 
Branch the 


the lL niversity 


Programmes following 
year. 

For three years he was representa- 
tive of the Branch for Northwestern 
Ontario and at the time of his death 
was in charge of the Eastern Ontario 
oflice. 


John G. Rayner 

Professor John G. Ravner. director 
of the Extension Department of the 
University of Saskatchewan for 
thirty-two died on June 30, 
1952. after a short illness. He had 
identified with every 
progressive movement in the field of 
agriculture and adult education. 

Born in London, England. Profes- 
sor Rayner 


years, 


been closely 


came to Canada at an 


early age and graduated from the 
L niversity of Manitoba in 1913. After 
graduation he served with both the 
Vianitoba and Saskatchewan Depart- 
ments of Agriculture. In 1920 he was 
appointed Director of Extension at 
the Lniversity of Saskatchewan. 

that forward. he de- 
voted his entire adult life and every 


Krom time 
ounce of his great mental power and 
physical energy to one cause the 
improvement of agricultural practice 
and a abundant life for the 
It is doubtful 
if there is a single farm in Saskatche- 
wan that has not benefitted. directly 
or indirectly. from his work. Prob- 
ably more farmers knew the univer- 
sity through him than through any 
other individual. 


more 


farmer and his family. 


\lways interested in Boys and Girls 
Clubs. he was a member of the Cana- 


dian Council since its inception in 


1951 and twice served as its president. 
Long associated with the CAAEK, he 
was at the time of his death a vice- 
president and member of the Council. 


Edgar Fortune 

The Adult Division of 
the Department of Education in Nova 
Scotia suffered a serious loss in the 
sudden death of Major Edgar L. For- 
tune. M.B.b.. who was regional repre- 
sentative of the Adult Education Di- 
vision for Cape Breton Island. Major 
Fortune was the victim of a drowning 


k-ducation 


accident when his car plunged over 
a bridge on May y 

Major Fortune joined the Adult 
Kducation Division after a career as 
a teacher and soldier. 

In connection with his activities 
with the Adult Division, 
Major Fortune was especially active 
in Home and School work. and had 
a leading part in the establishment of 
the Cape Breton County Regional 
Library, which was set up in 1950. 

\s the first representative of the 
Adult Education Division for Cape 
Breton Island, he inaugurated a broad 


Education 


program of activities in adult educa- 
tion in both the rural and the indus- 
trial areas of Cape Breton. 


Alice Stevens 

Prof. Stevens. assistant director of 
the Extension Department at the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan. in charge of 
women's services, died on August 15. 
She had retired in May on account of 
ill health. A graduate in home eco- 
nomics of the University of Manitoba, 
she succeeded Miss Bertha Oxner as 
director of women’s work when the 
latter retired in 1949, 
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A. S. Macintyre 

An outstanding figure in labor and 
cooperative circles in the Maritimes, 
Alex S. MacIntyre died suddenly on 
June 8 in Antigonish, at the age of 
65. Mr. MacIntyre had been an or- 
ganizer and field worker in the Ex- 
tension Department of St. F.X. since 
1933. Twice he had been called out- 
side the Maritimes to share his ex- 
perience: to British Columbia when 
the University there was organizing 
an Extension Department, and_ in 
1949 to Newfoundland to assist with 
the organization of the Department 
of Cooperatives. 

Mr. MacIntyre started to work as 
a coal miner at the age of fourteen. 
His interest in adult education and 
cooperation developed from his ac- 
tivities in the labor union. In 1949 
St. F.X. honored him with the degree 
of Master of Arts for his distinguished 
work in adult education. 


HONORS 


A bound volume of letters of tribute 
from officials of cooperatives, adult 


educators, and churchmen in_ the 


United States has been presented to 
Dr. M. M. Coapy of Antigonish by 


a representative of the National 
Council of Churches. The tributes 
referred to Dr. Coady as a dis- 
tinguished educator who pointed the 
way to adult education by means of 
economic cooperation, a guide and 
inspiration to many who are not 
Catholics. Dr. Coady’s friends will 
be glad to know that he has resumed 
some activities. 

Dr. E. W. Brapwin, principal of 
Frontier College, was awarded an 
honorary LL.D. by the University of 
Toronto in June. The citation by Dr. 
Sidney Smith described Dr. Bradwin 
as “a pathfinder in adult education 
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in this land” who “has given signal 
service in the promotion of sound 
learning and _ healthy citizenship 
among migratory men.” 

Dr. E. A. CorBett was elected 
an honorary life member of the Cana- 
dian Education Association at its 
annual meeting Toronto in 
September. 


APPOINTMENTS 
In Canada 

There are three new appointments 
in the Adult Education Division in 
Nova Scotia. 

To succeed Clifford Edwards, 
who has recently been named Inspec- 
tor of Schools for Annapolis County, 
Tuomas M. Jones has been appointed 
regional representative for the coun- 
ties of Annapolis, Digby, Yarmouth, 
Shelburne and Queens. Mr. Jones has 
degrees from Acadia University and 
has been a school principal. 


in 


On Cape Breton Island, HERMAN 
Timmons will fill the vacancy created 
by the death of Major Fortune. Mr. 
Timmons is a graduate of St. F.X., 
has done advanced study in the 
United States and has been on the 
teaching faculty of St. FX. 

The new secretary of the Division, 
to succeed Mairi Macdonald who is 
travelling in Europe, is JAMES Mac- 
EACHERON, who transfers to the Di- 
vision from the staff of the Cape 
Breton Regional Library. He is a 
graduate of Carleton College and the 
McGill School of Library Science. 

Dr. Ernest STABLER, formerly 
dean of Sir George Williams College. 
Montreal, has gone to Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Connecticut, to a 
new faculty of education. 

EuGENE BussierRE has returned to 
Canada after four years as head of 





the Adult Education division at 
Unesco. He is now acting head of the 
Citizenship Branch, Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 

Harry Avison is back at Mac- 
Donald College after four months of 
travel in the United States and Eur- 
ope, studying adult education on a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 


Murray THOMSON is on leave of 
absence from the Adult Education Di- 
vision in Saskatchewan to study at 
the University of Michigan. 

W. B. Baker, director of the School 
of Agriculture at the University of 
Saskatchewan, has been appointed 
chairman of the Saskatchewan Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, which 
will investigate all phases of rural 
living in that province. Last year Mr. 
Baker was pursuing graduate studies 
at the University of Michigan. 

The new director of Extension at 
Queen’s University is Dr. H. W. Cur- 
RAN. Dr. Curran was associate pro- 
fessor of biology and director of the 
biological station at Lake Opinicon. 
He is a past president of the Kingston 
Film Council, director of the Ontario 
Association of Film Councils and trus- 





tee of the Kingston Board of Educa- 


tion. 


GeorceE Boyes, formerly business 
secretary at the CAAE, has joined the 
staff of the Extension Department, 
University of Manitoba. 


Overseas 


Dr. Ropert Westwater, chief 
inspector of public schools in Ottawa, 
has gone to Beirut, Lebanon, to suc- 
ceed Dr. John Robbins as chief of 
the Education Division, UN Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees. Dr. Robbins is back in Ottawa 
with the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, 

RayMOnD BERIAULT, formerly with 
the Community Programmes Branch, 
Ontario Department of Education, is 
now UNESCO specialist in fundamental 
education in Cambodia, one of the 
three states in Indo-China. 


GRAHAM CRABTREE, formerly with 
Crawley Films, and NorMan Mac- 
LareEN, of the National Film Board, 
are now teaching film production in 
Thailand and India respectively, un- 
der UNESCO auspices. 
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®@ Education and the Spirit of the 

Age, by Sir Richard Livingstone. 

Lectures given at Queen’s Univer- 

sity under the Chancellor Dunning 

Trust. Oxford, Toronto. 1952. 

114 pp., $1.75. 

“It is not a question of acquiring 
knowledge but of correcting the eye 
of the soul.” Sir Richard always 
writes persuasively. These lectures 
must have charmed their listeners 
into a momentary belief that the 
world is at peace and that man’s des- 
tiny is to be at one with himself in 
a society of like and cultivated minds. 
Plato with his belief in the “ultimate 


reality of a world beyond the senses 
from which the visible world draws 
all its meaning and value”, Aristotle 


in his Ethics (and the Aristotelian 
ethics of the good and rational man 
behaving well and rationally because 
it is his function to do so are hard 
to improve upon) and Christianity 
with its moral purpose and its divine 
informing spirit cast a glow over the 
pages. The world for the reader re- 
sumes its ancient and orderly course 
among the stars. Even when those 
nineteenth century disruptions, liber- 
alism and science come in for inspec- 
tion and some reproach, they are 
given their due, and the commenda- 
tion is always in prose beautiful and 
soothing to the spirit. 

Certainly our educational system 
might do worse than follow the in- 
junctions here urged upon us, to 
create and teach a contemporary 











Books 








counterpart for Aristotle’s Ethics, to 
remember that insight must be added 
to reason, synthesis to analysis, poetry 
to science, if the whole man is to be 
educated. It may seem ungenerous 
to suggest that Sir Richard’s dicho- 
tomies, true as they probably are, 
seem less relevant than they should. 
Is it still significant to say that the 
“approach to life’ of the poet is 
more (or less) important than the 
biologist’s consideration of cell struc- 
ture? Perhaps for emphasis and the 
restoration of proportion in a scien- 
tific age there is some need to reiter- 
ate a point of view. I could not help 
feeling that the question today is 
academic in the worse sense of that 
term. But as for the best sense Sir 
Richard is a master hand at it. 


Jessige MACPHERSON. 


The True Believer, by Eric Hoffer. 
Harper & Bros. Musson, Toronto, 
1951, 176 pp. $3.25. 

Here is a book about you and me. 
We are in it, even if we don’t or won't 
recognize ourselves. All of us, or 
nearly all of us, are “true believers” 
of one kind or another—or have been. 

Probably 1 should warn you at the 
start; many of you won't like this 
You won't like what Hoffer 
says about you, your beliefs and your 
motivations, your gods and your in- 
stitutions. You will get very angry 
with Mr. Hoffer; but you'll go on 
reading what he has to say, right to 
the end. 


book. 
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And when you are through, you 
will be irritated, frightened, frus- 
trated, disillusioned. Particularly if 
you have any strong feelings about 
democracy, about man’s capability 
and willingness to manage his own 
affairs and think for himself. If Mr. 
Hoffer is right, then we adult edu- 
cators are building on sand, shifting 
and treacherous. 

1 don’t want to think him right— 
entirely. I don’t think he is. But he 
is enough half-right that this book 
warrants our careful and thoughtful 
study. 

The “True Believer” is the follower 
of a mass movement. The movement 
may be political, social, racial, cul- 
tural, national, economic or religious; 
it matters little which; the appeal, 
the characteristics, the methods and 
machinery of organization and action 
have common elements. And that is 
what this book is about—“some of the 
peculiarities common to all mass 
movements.” 

Hoffer states in his preface: “All 
movements generate in their 
adherents a readiness to die and a 
proclivity for united action; all of 
them, irrespective of the doctrines 
they preach and the program they 
project, breed fanaticism, enthusiasm, 
fervent hope, hatred and intolerance; 
all of them are capable of releasing a 
powerful flow of activity in certain 
departments of life; all of them de- 
mand blind faith and single-hearted 
allegiance. 


mass 


All movements, however 
different in doctrine and aspiration, 
draw their early adherents from the 
same types of humanity; they all 
appeal to the same types of mind.” 
He then proceeds to describe these 
types of humanity, and, taking a sharp 
scalpel, lays back the flesh of numer- 
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ous movements and gives a succinct, 
detailed account of what makes them 
tick. 

Hoffer is a longshoreman, by pro- 
fession and choice. He has had no 
formal schooling beyond the age of 
eight, when he lost his eyesight. He 
regained it again nine years later, but 
did not go back to school. He has, 
however, library cards in some fifty 
American and Canadian cities where 
he has worked from time to time. 

With none of the disciplines of a 
university education, he sets forth 
hypotheses with lusty incaution, and 
proceeds to prove them. Most re- 
freshing. 

This is a stimulating if disturbing 
book and merits attention by thinking 
people. Don’t get too mad at it. 
After all, it is only a book—I think. 

Joun Kipp. 


AND PAMPHLETS 


The University of Toronto Press 
has recently added three new titles 
to its pamphlet series. 
® The Stategy of Culture, by Harold 

A. Innis, Toronto 1952. 45 pp., 

75 cents. 

An essay which assumes familiarity 
with Dr. Innis’ general thesis as pre- 
sented in “The Bias of Communi- 
cation”,” it reviews the impact of 
U.S. commercialism through vast ex- 
tensions of communications, and its 
“disastrous” effect upon Canadian 
cultural development. C.C, 


®@ Some Questions About Education 
in North America, by Robert M. 
Hutchins. The Marfleet Lectures, 
1952. 40 pp., 50 cents. 
The questions which Dr. Hutchins 
raises are all related to the present 
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state of liberal education in the 
United States. His assertion that it 
has disappeared should be taken with 
more reservations than he implies. 
He refers just once to “a tiny frac- 
tion” of the colleges and universities 
in which recognizable liberal educa- 
tion still exists. Even if you accept 
his sweeping generalization from a 
purely statistical point of view, it 
should be pointed out that the “tiny 
fraction” is an extremely influential 
one, 

The same sort of salt ration is de- 
sirable at other points but this is very 
stimulating reading and is highly re- 
commended to everyone interested in 
the philosophy of education. Dr. 
Hutchins’ contention that “education 
is a secondary, dependent subject” 
requires a philosophy of education 
to be a philosophy of life. 


H.R. 


® Common Sense About Inflation, by 

H. F. Angus. Published for the 

Royal Society of Canada, Toronto, 

1952. 10 pp.. 35 cents. 

In his presidential address to the 
Royal Society of Canada, Dean An- 
gus, Head of the Department of Eco- 
nomics, University of British Colum- 
bia, sets forth persuasive arguments 
for giving some protection against 
inflation to the most vulnerable 
groups in our economy—those living 
on small pensions, annuities and life 
insurance policies——by arranging for 
payment to be based on an index of 
living costs. This will undoubtedly 
be a much-discussed proposal; and 
Dean Angus’ own presentation of the 
case for such practical protection 


from the insecurity caused by con- 


tinuing inflation will repay study. 


H.P. 











SCIENCE AND VALUES 


By John A. Irving, University of 
Toronto. This important book is 
characterized by two interweaving 
themes: first, the role of value 
judgments in the social sciences; 
second, the bearing of social 
philosophy and the social sciences 
upon social action. $3.50. 


TRIAL OF A CITY 
and Other Verse 


By Earle Birney, author of David 
and Other Poems. The title 
poem is a long satiric fantasy on 
the proposed damnation of Van- 
couver. Shorter poems include 
lyrics, psychological studies, poems 
on Canada. A _ book of special 
interest to social scientists. $2.50. 


CANADA 
Nation and Neighbour 
By Arthur R. M. Lower. This 


stimulating book gives the back- 
ground of history which explains 
Canada’s foreign policy. Written 
in controversial style, it is arousing 
a great deal of interest today. 
Valuable for students of inter- 
national affairs. Excellent for 
study groups. $4.00. 
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YOU WILL WANT THESE! 


now available... 


Where and Why? 
A study of the distribution of program 
materials, chiefly pamphlets, 


by Harriet Parsons 50 cents 


._ om 

Let’s Tell People 
Philosophy and practice of public relations 
for organizations. 


Single copies 15 cents 


Quantities of 50 or more 10 cents 


Order from — 


The Canadian Association for Adult Education 
143 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Canada 


coming soon... 


Pioneers in Adult Education 


“A memorable portrait of some great Canadians” 


reprinted from FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Price $1.50 


Published by THOMAS NELSON & Son, Toronto 
Ask for PIONEERS at your Bookseller's! 











